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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 








WHO IS A GOOD TEACHER? 


If you were asked to name the two or 
three best teachers you ever studied under 
you would probably have to stop and think 
over your former instructors pretty care- 
fully before you would be ready to reply. 
One teacher might stand out in your 
thinking immediately as being exceptional, 
but to select the two or three best is not an 
easy task. 


But what characteristics does this one 
best teacher possess? Why do you remem- 
ber him for his unusual qualities as a 
teacher? Was it because of his ability to 
discipline the school in such a way as to 
keep everything quiet and orderly? “Was it 
because of his great knowledge of the 
subjects taught? Was it because of his 
affable nature and his ability to make 
pupils and patrons like him? Was it 
because of his ability to organize material 
Was it because 


for teaching purposes? 
of his ability to stimulate interest and his 
ability to inspire: you to greater achieve- 


ment? Was it because he made you 
believe in yourself and made you more sure 
of yourself? Was it because of his fine 
standards, high ideals and lofty purposes? 
Or was it because of some other factor or 
combination of factors? 


We all want to be good teachers. We 
want to be the very best teachers possible. 
That teacher is a good teacher who can 
inspire young people to their best efforts in 
life; who can give them a vision of life’s 
opportunities and can give them the self- 
assurances necessary to success. All of 
the other factors count, but, generally 
speaking, that teacher is the best teacher 
who can inspire the largest number of 
children to their best efforts in life, and can 
teach them the habit of succeeding. 





ENCOURAGING FORESTS 


Many of the so-called ‘‘pauper’’ counties 
of Kentucky are those which once were 
covered with thousands of acres of forest 
land. Today these forests are gone and in 
their places lie cut-over wastes whose soil is 
washing away and whose humus frequently 
has been destroyed by devastating fires. 


The land, once productive, now unfit for 
farming, has become a drag on county 
finances, abandoned and _tax-delinquent. 
One is saddened by the very sight of such 
areas and reminded of Trader Horn’s 
remark: ‘‘There is no greater desolation 
than where the white man has passed.” 
Yet these lands can be saved and restored 
to productivity. 





A RURAL TEACHER AND PROPHET 
OF EARLIER YEARS 


Edward Clinton Hickman was a teacher 
in a one-room country school in Clarke 
County from 1830 to 1861. He taught ina 
log house at Becknerville. The physical 
equipment of his school was poor but the 
spirit of the teacher more than compensated 
for the lack of physical equipment. His 
influence on the children he taught and on 
the people with whom he associated was so 
remarkable, it is claimed, that the people 
in that community have unusual ideals of 
public education and its effects upon 
society. 


His little school house stood in a chestnut 
grove near his home. It was the center of 
community interest and here the citizens 
learned from the lips of this most interest- 
ing ‘“‘country school teacher.” 


Just before his death he wrote what was 
in his heart concerning public education. 
It is so worth while that it is reproduced 
here: ‘‘Colleges and universities should 
receive the fostering care of government, 
but they cannot be made accessible to the 
great mass of the people. The people, the 
masses, must be educated or our attempt 
at free government will be a failure. 
Without an efficient system of common 
schools, who can tell how much. talent is 
lost, which, properly directed, might prove 
not only of incalculable service to our 
common country, but a blessing to the 
human family?” 


‘Popular education is the great palladium 
of our liberties; and they who, actuated by 
an ardent desire for their country’s welfare, 
co-operate in establishing in Kentucky a 
system of common schools, by which 
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education with all the pleasures of which 
the cultivated mind is susceptible will 
become the common inheritance of our 
children, will be justly regarded by posterity 
as the true friends and benefactors of the 
State, when the memory of mere time- 
serving politicians and all opposers of 
popular education have been consigned to a 
merited oblivion.”’ 





ASTUDY IN THE EQUALIZATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN KENTUCKY 


A new bulletin on educational research 
has just been published by the College of 
Education, University of Kentucky. This 
bulletin is the culmination of almost one 
year’s work by Dr. Jesse E. Adams, and is 
entitled ‘““A Study in the Equalization of 
Educational Opportunities in Kentucky.” 
In this publication every county in the 
State has been ranked on thirty-seven 
different points. Twenty-one of these 
points are measures of achievement, eight 
are measures of sacrifices made for schools, 
and eight measures of ability to support 
schools. In addition to this a scheme for 
equalizing inequalities and for raising the 
necessary revenue through new sources of 
taxation has been proposed. 

This study, touching every school system 
in the State, will be of vital interest to every 
school man in the State as well as educa- 
tional authorities in other states. There 
has probably been no publication on educa- 
tional work in Kentucky that has presented 
from so many viewpoints the great educa- 
tional inequalities that exist in this State. 
It is the type of publication that not only 
should be read, but studied. 

At the recent Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation Conference held at Frankfort steps 
were taken for disseminating throughout 
the State the knowledge and facts found 
in this study. The publication consists of 
approximately two hundred and seventy- 
five printed pages. It may be procured by 
writing to the College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 
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THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
—WHEN? 


United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John J. Tigert has resigned in order 
to accept the presidency of the University 
of Florida. This incident should add further 
impetus to the movement for a secretary of 
education in the president’s cabinet. Even 
the highest educational office in the Federal 
Government, concerned with the welfare of 
27,000,000 children and a million teachers, 
seems to rank as of less importance profes- 
sionally than the direction of a small state 
university. Dr. Tigert’s immediate pred- 
ecessor, Philander P. Claxton, resigned to 
accept the provostship of another state 
university and has since become superin- 
tendent of schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Another predecessor left office to accept 
the presidency of a private university. 


The headship of the nation’s educational 
activities ought to be far more desirable 
than any other executive position in the 
educational field. The fact that it has not 
proved so is the best possible evidence of 
the need for a change that shall make it the 
pinnacle of the American educational 
system. The difficulty at present is that 
the functions of the United States Bureau 
of Education are not sufficiently complete 
to give the office the highest possible dignity. 
About its only definite ministerial duties 
are those which relate to the management 
of the schools for natives in Alaska and the 
supervision of “the Government reindeer 
industry”’ in that territory, and to the over- 
sight of the agricultural schools and 
schools of mechanic arts under the Morrill 
Act. In the main its service has been to 
collect statistics and facts showing the 
condition and progress of education and to 
diffuse this information throughout the 
country. This is a service of no little 
importance, but the level of its effectiveness 
has all too often been on the same plane as 
the general evaluation of the importance 
of the Bureau itself. Commissioners are 
not to be blamed for finding it less attractive 
than other educational positions. They 
are victims of an impotent organization 
that leads them ultimately to prefer the 
opportunity for thoroughly effective service 
in a smaller sphere. 


The Curtis-Reed Bill will yet come into 
its own.—Ohio Schools. 





Modern Methods in Teaching 
Arithmetic 


By Davin EUGENE SMITH, LL.D. 


Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 





DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


The two great objectives in preparing 
teachers of arithmetic are (1) the study of 
children’s powers and interests and (2) a 
knowledge of social needs. Stated less 
pedantically, what do children like, what 
can they usually do at a given age, and 
what are their present or future needs with 
respect to arithmetic in daily life? 


Of course the first of these objectives 
means child psychology, the child’s interests 
being tied up with his ability to understand. 
This determines whether fractions for 
example, are to be taught all in one grade, 
or are to be distributed in accordance with 
children’s growing needs and interests. 


The second, the social needs, means that 
we must know what it is in arithmetic that 
ordinary business requires. If it is going 
to require that people generally should be 
able to divide 1 mi. 728 ft. by 3 yd. 6 in. 
(which is not, and never has been the case), 
then the topic should be made as interesting 
as possible and should be taught. If not, 


it should be discarded, as has happily been 
the case, in connection with examples like 
the one just cited. 


The following suggestions follow as 
corollaries from these two statements, and 
characterize an important part of the 
modern work in methods: 


1. Cultivate simplicity of language. 
The real leaders in education do this. It is 
the one who has to conceal his ignorance 
who makes the strained effort to appear 
learned by using pedantic language. Use 
the vocabulary of the child so far as this 
leads to good English. It is only by simple 
words that a new topic can be successfully 
presented. To speak of the least common 
multiple in the early treatment of fractions 
is a barbarism, and to speak of it at all is 
rather useless. 


2. Cultivate simplicity of treatment. 
The addition of the fractions that people 
really need to add is a very simple matter, 
but certain teachers and textbooks give 
such complex displays of the process as to 
trouble even an adult. 


3. Analyze the difficulties of the child, 
as the schools of education would state it. 
In simpler language, find and remedy any 
difficulty that he has in his work. This 
may well be illustrated by long division. 
The operation gives no trouble if it is pre- 
sented in such a way as to offer only one 
difficulty at a time, and if so presented it is 
properly assigned to Grade 4. It is because 
it is generally not so presented that a few 
writers have recommended postponing 
it to Grade 5. What the proper steps are 
cannot, of course, be set forth in a brief 
article like this, but they relate to such 
features as obvious quotient figures; non- 
obvious ones; zeros in the divisor, dividend, 
and quotient; quotient figures too large; 
one at a time and in their natural order, the 
process loses most of its difficulties. 
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4. Make the work seem useful. When 
this is done, the pupil has found one of the 
chief foundations of interest. The prob- 
lems may not be any more important and 
interesting to Henry Ford in his business 
than his would be to the child, but to the 
latter they mean a great deal. Cultivate 
the uses of arithmetic in the worth-while 
games of childhood, in the play adapted to 
the grade that is being taught, and in the 
simple purchases in which children’s 
imagination leads them to take delight. 
To a child in the early grades, or indeed 
before the high schools, a game is far more 
useful than the mining of zinc or the growing 
of alfalfa. See to it, however, that the 
game violates no important educational 
principle, as in speed work with unusable 
fractions. Number tricks, used to a 
reasonable extent, are also of appreciable 
value. 


5. Encourage the pupil occasionally to 
measure his own advancement. Do not 
make the process of measuring so complex 
as to take away all his interest; on the 
contrary, tell him some simple way of keep- 
ing a record of his success on any given page 
of exercises. Let him then review the 
same page occasionally, recording his 
score each time. In this way he plays a 
game against himself and sees from his 
score (perhaps recorded by a graph) his 
own growth. 


6. Inthe measuring of progress, encour- 
age accuracy in every way. Teach and 
use simple checks even in the early grades. 
The time element is of far less importance 
than that of accuracy. Many excellent 
mathematicians are rather slow in their 
work, but they pay great attention to 
checking every operation. The safest way 
of setting a time limit is to encourage 
speed and to call ‘“Time’’ when three or 
four pupils have raised their hands. Even 
then, it shows very bad judgment to 
penalize children who are somewhat slow, 
provided their work is accurate. En- 
courage them to try to exercise often enough 
to allow them to attain their own normal 
speed, and praise them for accuracy when 
this characterizes their work. 


7. Teach the pupils to use the textbook 
to the best advantage. Encourage them 
to ask you questions about how to do the 
work,—as in each step of the process of 


multiplying. If the teacher puts the 
question in another and clearer way, the 
pupil can usually answer it himself. One of 
the most hopeful features in modern teach- 
ing is the freedom of conversation between 
the teacher and the class. Skillfully 
handled, there is little danger of useless 
questions. While a good textbook is 
largely self-teaching, it is greatly helped by 
the enthusiasm and sympathetic care of a 
good teacher; and while a good teacher may 
be able to dispense with a textbook, she is 
greatly helped by a clear presentation of 
the subject and by the problem and practice 
material of such an aid. In general it 
should be remembered that the latter, 
prepared as it should be by scholarly 
experts, and following as it should the best- 
designed courses of study, is a safer judge 
of what should be taught than is the 
teacher herself. If the book contains false 
or worthless material, the teacher is justi- 
fied in departing from it, but there is usually 
a distinct loss when a teacher or a school 
attempts to rearrange the work as laid down 
in the book that has been adopted. The 
cases in which a departure is most com- 
monly justified are those in which useless 
work appears in fractions, denominate 
numbers, “‘ragged columns’”’ of decimals, 
and in problems that are hopelessly beyond 
the comprehension or interest of the pupils. 
Even if a book teaches the placing of the 
quotient above the dividend in short 
division (which is never done and cannot 
advantageously be done in most cases in 
practical computation), it is better to 
follow it. The textbooks often have to 
adapt themselves to some particular course 
of study in use in a city or state, and thus 
accept small details like this that have no 
justification in business. The trouble 
comes from the fact that some psychologist 
looks solely at a small psychological prob- 
lem and not at the needs of business men. 


8. Lay out definite objectives for the 
term and the year. A good textbook will 
do this for you; but local conditions in 
certain cases will require you to depart 
from it. In any cases do not feel obliged 
to teach everything in the book. Some 
books have altogether too much material 
for any school, just as some have too little. 
A certain textbook has, for example, some 
three hundred and sixty computations 
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condensed into about a half page. A study 
of the subject has shown that it would be a 
very easy thing to put one thousand and six 
hundred of this kind of exercise on a single 
full page, but the only possible gain would 
be the ability to say that there are one 
thousand and six hundred computations 
in less than thirty lines—most of them 
absolutely useless. In any such case the 
teacher will, of course, ignore all but a 
small number, limited to meeting the 
genuine needs of practical life. 


9. Remember that the greatest objective 
in “‘method”’ is to establish arithmetic 
“‘skills,”"—in simpler language, to cover all 
the essential points in ordinary computa- 
tion. It is not necessary to cover all 
possible combinations in the division of 
fractions (say such useless ones as ;°,+}3— 
inserted only because it illustrates cancel- 
lation), but it is necessary to know per- 
fectly all such combinations as 7x8, 8x7, 
56+8, and 56+7. Our best textbooks 
now present this work quite satisfactorily, 
and the acquisition of these ‘‘skills,’’ 
together with their application to com- 
putation, is the principal feature of the 
work in the primary grades. To accom- 
plish this purpose the work should, of course, 
be presented in order of difficulty. Each 
detail of each process should be mastered 
as it is presented, one at a time, thus 
avoiding later confusion due to the piling 
up of a lot of weaknesses. A “‘skill’’ once 
acquired should be continually reviewed 
so as not to be lost. The motto should be, 
“keep up the old skill while gaining the 
new.”’ There should be frequent reviews, 
but at lengthening intervals, and these 
should afford practice in small amounts but 
sufficient to cover the essentials. 


10. Be sympathetic with any good 
system of tests, but be absolutely opposed 
to any that tend to perpetuate the obsolete. 
In general the modern tests serve two or 
three very important purposes. First, 
they are, as the schools of education put it, 
“diagnostic.”” Stated more simply, they 
allow you to find where the pupil’s diffi- 
culties lie, so that you can drill upon the 
particular combination until it is thoroughly 
fixed in the mind. It is not necessary to 
buy sets of tests for this purpose if you have 
a book with plenty of practice material, 


but the separate tests can be made of great 
assistance and they add to the pupil's 
interest in the work. 


The discovery of weak points is neces- 
sary not merely in abstract computations 
but also in applied problems, and it is a 
good plan frequently to go over a page 
before computing, asking what operations 
are required in the solutions. Tests in 
general, and this type of testing in particu- 
lar, reveal the “individual differences’’ of a 
class, a piece of work that is very easy for 
some children being very difficult for others 
and therefore requiring practice in order to 
establish the special skill involved. 


11. Problem solving is, generally speak- 
ing, the chief objective of arithmetic. In 
order to solve arithmetic problems, it is 
essential to be able to compute, and the 
purpose of computation is the solving of 
problems, chiefly those of daily life. On 
account of the importance of problem 
solving modern teaching places great 
emphasis upon this style of exercise. The 
teacher will do well, therefore, to cultivate 
carefully the following special abilities: 
(1) The ability to read a problem intelli- 
gently. This requires that the statement 
should be clear and simple. It is not 
unusual, to find, even in recent books, 
problems so stated that the meaning is not 
evident, even to an adult. Moreover, 
pupils are often confronted by some work 
or phrase which may be clear to the teacher 
but be quite unintelligible to the class. (2) 
The ability to form a kind of mental 
picture of the problem,—‘‘to visualize the 
situation, as it is sometimes expressed. 
This is especially the case with respect to 
the business problems in the upper grades. 
(3) The ability to state, after reading the 
problem, the operations to be used in solv- 
ing, giving these in their proper order. (4) 
The ability to estimate an answer in 
advance, writing the estimate on a paper 
and using it as a check upon his solution. 
(5) The ability to apply to every operation 
some sort of check, besides the one 
mentioned in the preceding sentence. 


12. Be not greatly concerned with the 
trivial. Teachers occasionally are much 


disturbed over whether a child should add 
a column upward or should add it down- 
ward. After having come to a conclusion 
(usually based upon the dictum of some 
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professor of education), she then tells the 
class to check the work by adding in 
the opposite direction, so that, after all, 
the child has to learn to add both ways. 
Again, for several centuries the schools 
have argued fruitlessly as to which of 
several methods a child should use in sub- 
tracting, and a great deal of statistical 
material has been brought together to 
prove that one or another is the best. 
There is no opportunity at this time to 
discuss the problem, but it must be 
patent to everyone that if the world after 
all these centuries of experience, has not 
settled it, the question is not one of real 
importance. Indeed it must be _ recog- 
nized that the four operations are not now 
so much concerned with rapidity or slight 
and unimportant differences in difficulty 
as was formerly the case, for all extensive 
computations can now be performed on 
calculating machines and in general they 
are so performed. The day of the “‘light- 
ning calculator’’ has passed, but the day of 
the accurate calculator in the ordinary 
problems of life is likely always to remain. 


Neither be greatly concerned with drill- 
ing pupils to the point of perfection upon 
all combinations that may possibly arise 
in any operation. In the important 
“carrying drill,” for example, illustrated 
by the case of 8x7+5, no adult finds the 
need for stating the result at sight, without 
a conscious uniting of two operations. It 
suffices to carry the work far enough to 
acquire the habit of uniting these two with 
reasonable speed. To try to memorize 
every possible combination would be open 
to objections that are evident to everyone. 
It is much like the requirement sometimes 
made of memorizing the squares and cubes 
of all numbers to 25, or that of acquiring 
unnecessary skill in all the subtraction 
combinations used in division. It is quite 
sufficient to see to it that the practice in all 
the operations is so distributed as to cover 
the cases with reasonable frequency, the 
most important ones being the combina- 
tions in addition and multiplication, these 
carrying with them the reverse cases of sub- 
traction and division. In any case, the 
best of our modern arithmetics cover the 
subject sufficiently for all practical purposes 
and often for impractical ones as well. 


Beautiful usable 
Music for 
Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, 
dances, folk songs, concert solos, story music, 
orchestras, bands—grouped in a single Unit 
(No.1). Enough new Victor Orthophonic Rec- 
ords for a year’s beginning in music appreciation. 


if 3 records—7 Z selections 
20 Lessons 


[ST PRICE sJQO0 


Ir you would select, out of all Victor music, the 
records you would want most for your rural 
school, they would probably be just these thir- 
teen. For these are Victor Orthophonic Records, 
delightfully varied, with the beauty and freshness 
of presentation that can help rural schools so 
much. These records offer a way for pupils to 
know the instruments of the orchestra, some of 
the finest music of the masters—and to have true 
appreciation of music. 

If you had the time, you could work out the 
lessons to include these records. But we assume 
that you haven’t, so here are the lessons too. 
Twenty of them (which may be subgivided into 
thirty or forty if desired) cleverly devised for 
ever-increasing interest, enough for a whole 
year’s varied pleasure in music. The booklet of 
lessons contains annotations on all principal selec- 
tions. Order from any Victor dealer, or from 
us. Or let us tell you more about them. 

Here are sample lessons 

Mother Goose Party (20212). Children recognize 
the Mother Goose characters and raise hands 
when they discover them. 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) (20079). 
Show pictures of ’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. See back of chart. 

Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). Mignon is a 
story of a little girl stolen by gypsies. When she 
is grown, she goes to a village where a musical 
entertainment is being given, and there she finds 
that her father is a nobleman. 

The gavotte is an old French peasant dance. 

Class may raise hands when loud flute tone is 
heard. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S, A. 











The Trend of Physical Education in the 
Junior High School 


By CHARLES A. PETRIE, 
Pembroke, Ky. 


The purpose of this study is to determine 
the trend of physical education in the junior 
high school. This is a matter of vital 
importance to our secondary educational 
system and its influence may extend up into 
the college or university field. 

There are several important factors to be 
considered in analyzing the situation. 
Have we really profited by the mistakes 
made in the growth and development of 
physical education in the old high school? 
Have we reorganized our physical program 
as completely as we have the curricula? 

No absolutely conclusive evidence can be 
brought forward, as an extensive examina- 
tion of existing literature on junior high 
schools reveals the fact that comparatively 
little has been written in this particular 
field. A few outstanding contributions 
have been made, however, that will give 
some idea of the direction in which we are 
traveling in this all-important phase of 
junior high school life. 

In this‘ investigation the organization 
and administration of physical education 
are the important features and the follow- 
ing criteria are used in measuring and 
judging the trend of this work in the junior 
high school. 

Criteria—(1) Does the program provide 


real health-giving activities? (2) Do all 
pupils participate? (3) Are programs 
differentiated for the sexes? (4) Do we 


incorporate enough of the competitive 
contests to awaken interest? (5) Are we 
leaning toward the development of a 
strictly competitive interscholastic program 
foraselectfew? (6) Does the program give 
real social training? (7) Should the 
program consist of mere preparation for the 
teams of the senior high school? (8) Is our 
program the conscious effort of, and under 
the control of school administrators or is 
it a result of following the lines of least re- 
sistance really being controlled by alumni 
or pupils? 


Data—Health is one of the most 
important factors in the ability of th 
individual to make an efficient adjustment 
to life. We are all seemingly in agreement 
in regard to this fundamental fact. It is 
the organization and administration of 
health-giving activities that has caused 
the friction in our previous work along this 
line. It is very readily admitted that 
some sort of training program is a necessity 
Batchelor says: ‘‘Recreative activity is 
not only a vital factor in any educational! 
system but the very foundation and essence 
of education itself.” In accepting this 
statement we include physical training in 
our schedule of school work. 

It is a well known fact that practically 
all boys and girls, especially those ol 
junior high school age, are greatly interested 
in sports. In our programs of the past 
sports provided for them have been rathe 
too strenuous or too simple. They have 
been too limited in range, and too hap- 
hazard in organization, for the results they 
sought to obtain. To be effective, schoo! 
sports should benefit all pupils, giving 
pleasure to the strong and strength to the 
weak. High ideals of sportsmanship can be 
implanted in the minds of all concerned, 
by the appeal of sports to the spirit of fai: 
play. Every child should participate in 
every contest, care being taken to see that 
pupils of like abilities are competing with 
one another. 

By organizing pupils into homogeneous 
groups and the groups into leagues, avoid- 
ing all class distinctions in making the 
selections, a system of athletics can be 
organized which loses none of the advan- 
tages of interscholastic contests and which 
will secure benefits not possible for other 
arrangements or programs. 


Thomas-Tindal and Myers in their book 
on “Junior High School Life’ say that 
“Health is fundamental, essential alike to 
the happiness and efficiency of the indi- 
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vidual, and to the virility and perpetuation 
of the race. The schools should therefore 
secure this prime requirement to their 
pupils by every means at their command. 
To do this requires not only efficient 
training but skilled guidance.” 


This may be carried out as follows: 


1. By incorporating well planned 
courses of physical education in the 
regular curriculum and insuring their 
effectiveness by enlisting the co- 
operation of all teachers (not merely 
physical instructors) and also of the 
home and the community. (Physical 
guidance through prescribed courses.) 


2. By organizing and developing all 
pupil activities calculated to promote 
physical fitness through a _ wise 
utilization of the spirit of play; 
briefly, by supervising recreation. 
(Physical guidance through recrea- 
tion.) 


The ideals and aims as laid out by 
Thomas-Tindal and Myers are basic and 
should produce very noteworthy. results if 
they be consistently and conscientiously 
carried out. This effort may be greatly 
furthered by the sending out of question- 
naires to parents. These same authors 
suggested these questions: 


1. Do your children engage in sufficient 
outdoor activities to counterbalance 
the confinement of the schoolroom 
and the home study hours? 


2. Have your children any bad habits 
or practices which may impair their 
health? What remedial measures 
are you employing? 


3. Have your children lost time from 
school through illness which could 
have been avoided by proper observa- 
tion of the rules of health? 


4. Which of the recreations, in which 
your children indulge, minister to 
pure enjoyment and at the same time 
contribute to the’ development of 
mind and body? Which dissipate 
energy? 


5. Are you furthering the efforts made 
by school nurses and doctors to 
improve the health of your children? 


6. In planning vacations for your 
children, have you ever considered 
the advisability of sending them to 
vacation cafnps where under the 
guidance of competent instructors 
they may grow mentally and phys- 
ically? 


By having the physical education depart- 
ment sponsor and directly control the 
following clubs, we may obtain to a great 
extent: (1) physical ideals, (2) mental 
development, (3) social training, (4) moral 
growth, all through recreational guidance: 


Clubs—(1) Dancing Club. (2) Hiking 
Club. (3) Swimming Club. (4) Seasonal 
Games Club. (5) First Aid Club. (6) 
Leaders Club. 


C. O. Davis in his book “Junior High 
School Education” suggests that by scoring 
individuals in contests, according to the 
program shown here, interest engendered 
by competitive sports can be brought in: 


Event Time, Height or Distance Points 
High jump Each inch over 30 inches 1 
Broad jump Each inch over 10 feet 1 
Pole vault Each inch over 50 inches 1 
50-yd. dash Each 14 sec. under 10sec. 1 
100-yd. dash Each 1% sec. under 18 sec. 1 
220-yd. dash Each 14 sec. under 36 sec. 1 
440-yd. run Each )4 sec. under 70 sec. 1 


Schools in distant localities may have 
direct competition by showing the highest 
average of athletic ability. Total number 
of points of a school divided by the number 
of contestants gives the average athletic 
ability. Scores may be posted daily. 


In school play festivals, held late in the 
spring, badges are awarded to those who 
attain certain predetermined standards. 


CLASS C BADGE 


Pull up (chinning bar) 5 times 
Standing broad jump 5 feet, 6 inches 


Sixty-yard dash 91% seconds 
CLASS B BADGE 


Pull up 8 times 
Standing broad jump 6 feet, 3 inches 
One hundred-yard dash _16 seconds 


CLASS A BADGE 


Pull up 12 times 
Running high jump 4 feet 
Two hundred and twenty- 

yard run 32 seconds 
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Outdoor Games for Boys—(1) Prisoner’s 
Base. (2) Pom-pom-pull-away. (3) Cross 
Tag. (4) Medicine Ball. (5) Athletics 
(20-50-100 yard dash). (6) Scrimmage 
Ball. (7) Keep Ball. (8) Playground Ball. 
(9) Bat and Ball Games. (10) Obstacle 
Race. (11) Tug of War. (12) Relay 
Race. (13) Potato Race. (14) High 
Jump. (15) Broad Jump. 


Girls Games—(1) Atalanta Race. (2) 
Captain Ball. . (3) Tether Ball. (4) The 
Ring and the Apple. (5) Singing and 
Dancing Games. (6) Folk Dances (5th and 
6th years). Athletics (1) Short distance 
races. (2) Relay races. (3) Walking tests. 


The program just outlined is rather 
general and comes from no _ particular 
school, so it is of interest to find,that there 
are schools following these same_ basic 
principles in their physical education pro- 
cedure. From an article by R. L. Lyman 
in School Review we get these facts in regard 
- the Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. 
Louis: 


Ben Blewett’s attitude towards athletics 
is based on common sense and thorough 
understanding of the needs of young pupils. 
Intra-school athletics and organized play 
are stressed and a real effort is made to use 
every boy and girl in school. A whole- 
some spirit of competition is fostered 
between individuals, classes and with the 
individual’s own achievement record. In 
the autumn of 1926 a series of inter-class 
games were held in playground baseball, 
in soccer, in track, and field athletics. On 
Monday afternoons seventh grade games 
were played, Wednesday the eighth grade 
and on Friday the ninth grade. The win- 
ners played each other for the school cham- 
pionship. 


Each Tuesday are held track and field 
contests, two or three events only each 
week, separate heats and finals for the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades, culminat- 
ing in finals for the school championships. 
‘On Tuesday also the series culminate in 
cross-country or hare-and-hound runs. 


Careful records are kept of all events 
and through a scoring system, boys who 
consistently show a fair degree of ability 
win the school letter. <A series of outdoor 
competition, suitable for girls, is held in a 
similar manner. 


Four conditions are essential for an 
extensive and varied program in the junior 
high school: 

1. Favorable surroundings for outdoor 
exercise. 

2. Classification of pupils according to 
gymnastic ability. 

3. Program of non-standardized ath- 
letic sports (the standardized ones give 
encouragement to notoriety-seeking and to 


competition for championships). 


4. Provision for medical gymnastics 1 
connection with physical training. 

It is suggested that the following plan 
for administering a physical education be 
substituted or initiated instead of athletics 
only in the junior high school: 


IN SCHOOL HOURS 


7th Grade 8th Grade 9th Grade 


Monday gymnasium swimming gymnasium 
Tuesday swimming gymnasium swimming 
Wednesday gymnasium basketball basketball 
volleyball gamesand 
soccer stunts 
handball or 
stunts ae 
Thursday swimming gymnasium swimming 
Friday games swimming advanced 
stunts or gymnasiun: 
ball _and 
folk dancing swimming 
AFTER SCHOOL 
7th Grade 8thGrade 9th Grade 
tennis tennis tennis 
football football — football 
soccer baseball baseball 
wrestling boxing track 
track boxing 
wrestling 


This is an admirable schedule and could 
be used in any junior high school, with the 
possible exception of the swimming pro- 
gram, as some of the smaller schools do not 
have the facilities for swimming. 


A very comprehensive report of work 
actually being done in a junior high school 
system, showing its practicability and its 
harmonious alignment with the ideals 
previously announced, is that of Harry P. 
Clark and Willard W. Beatty in School 
Review, 1925, on the Skokie Junior High, 
Winnetka, Illinois: 


Skokie is a co-educational junior high 
school (boys and girls being about evenly 
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represented), which is comprised of the 
seventh and eighth grades and has about 
two hundred and seventy pupils. 


They have eight acres of grounds, one 
plot 100’x200’ being surfaced for use in all 
sorts of weather. The Platoon (60-75 
pupils) plan is used so that the playground 
is in constant use. 


Due to different interests the sexes are 
segregated, the girls having a woman 
supervisor and the boys having a man 
supervisor. There is also a full size basket- 
ball court in the gymnasium. 


Two major aims have been set up: (1) 
It is desirable to develop strong, healthy 
and normal bodies and minds. (2) It is 
desirable to foster certain personal, civic 
and social attitudes which it is believed to 
fall within the responsibility of the schools. 


To contribute to both of these as much 
competitive activity as is possible, has 
been introduced into the program. Team- 
work and co-operation are stressed. 


This program offers muscle and lung 
training, precision and promptness of 
response of gymnasium work and yet 
satisfies most of the play tendencies of early 
adolescent children. 


Play periods are given to speed ball, 
soccer-baseball, baseball, volley ball, dodge 
ball, variety of relays. One period a week 
is devoted to folk dancing for girls (very 
popular). As the groups are divided into 
teams, the personnel remains constant 
during a given series of games. The group 
elects as many captains as there are teams— 
the captains draw lots for order of choice 
and then choose in rotation. 


The physical director and three play 
leaders, chosen from the pupils, referee the 
games and decide minor disputes. A 
definite effort has been made to eliminate 
razzing from the playground. A fine 
spirit has been developed which leads to a 
successful after-school sports program. 
All pupils participate except those excused 
on a doctor’s certificate. 


To stress the second aim the following 
list of attitudes is kept before the students 
both by discussion and by example and an 
attempt is made to show their intimate 
relation to the sports program: (1) Loyalty, 
(2) Honesty, (3) Courtesy, (4) Modesty, (5) 
Reliability, (6) Cheerfulness, (7) Initiative, 


(8) Sociability, (9) Tenacity, (10) Pugnac- 
ity. 
Upon the suggestion of the pupils, 


through their council, a sportsmanship 
emblem was awarded. 


In the fall, after school, boys have foot- 
ball, girls have hockey, winter basketball 
for both and in the spring both play 
baseball, using a four-inch soft ball. All 
pupils are urged to participate in these 
after-school programs. 


Each season all students are required to 
sign blanks, agreeing to observe the 
following rules: 


1. J will obey the training rules posted 
by the coach. 


bo 


I will attend all practice periods and 
games unless excused. 


3. I will not play with any other teams 
unless permitted by the coach. 


4. I will accept coaches’, captains’ and 
officials’ decisions cheerfully and 
without dispute. 


I will conduct myself on or off the 
field of play in a manner that will 
reflect credit on my team and the 
Skokie School. 


6. I will at all times be courteous to 
members of opposing teams and their 
supporters. 


un 


Parents are also requested to sign these 


‘blanks, obligating themselves thereby to 


assist the pupils in observing the rules. 
The home-room teacher also must sign the 
blanks. If the teacher refuses to sign, on 
account of serious interference with the 
pupil’s work, the student is excluded. 


After signing, the pupil may be excused 
from games or practices only upon written 
request of the parents. Teachers are 
furnished with a list of practice and play 
dates, so that any after-school make-up 
periods or disciplinary penance may be 
so arranged as to not conflict with the 
athletic program. This was agreed, practi- 
cally unanimously, by the faculty. The 
faculty feels that the athletic program has 
worth because of mental, moral and 
physical training and they believe no 
department should be required to carry 
the weight of the delinquency in another 
department. 
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This policy has brought about greatly 
improved instruction and has established 
itself as a worthwhile plan. 

Pupils are grouped by weight and then 
by skill and playing ability. Before partic- 
ipating in competitive athletics all pupils 
must submit to a _ thorough physical 
examination and during the season the 
attendant nurse carefully checks the 
weighing and watches for overstrain. The 
playing time is made to conform to the 
maturity of the child. The referee can 
stop a contest at any time because of 
overstrain. 

The result of this extreme care is that 
seven hundred individuals have partici- 
pated in three hundred intra-school or 
inter-school match games, over a period 
of two years, with not a single instance of 
unhealthy or undesirable reaction. 

Result—A ballot was taken among the 
pupils in which they were asked to indicate 
the subjects which they liked best, those 
towards which their reaction was purely 
negative, and those which they actively 
disliked. Only three pupils of a group 
of two hundred and seventy expressed 
themselves as disliking the play-ground 
activities. 
greater portion of pupils are approaching 
adequate physical training with willingness 
and enthusiasm. 

This table will clearly show what a large 


proportion of Skokie pupils actually 
participate: 

Season Game Participants Enroll 
Autumn-1922 ° Football 44 boys 214 
Winter-1922-23 Basketball 121 boys & girls 214 
Spring-1923 Baseball 135 boys & girls 214 
Autumn-1923 Football 40 boys & girls 253 
Winter-1923-24 Basketball 135 boys & girls 253 
Spring—1924 Baseball 165 boys & girls 253 
Autumn-1924 — Football 74 boys & girls 280 
Autumn-1924 Hockey 50 boys & girls 280 
Winter-1924-25 Basketball 184 boys & girls 280 
Spring-1925 Baseball 183 boys & girls 280 


From the above table of after-school 
activities it can be readily seen that an 
antidote of physical activity has been 
found that can efficiently compete with 
the current craze for passive forms of 


This means that by far the 


recreation as the movies and other similar 
forms. 


A plan somewhat similar to the Skokie 
plan is at present being used in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in their junior high school system. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After careful analysis of the physical 
education programs in junior high schools, 
making due allowance for the small number 
studied, it safely may be said that the 
situation is very encouraging. The trend 
is very desirable when viewed in the light 
of the criteria set up in the beginning of 
this study. 


Practically all of the undesirable features 
of the old type high school physical educa- 
tion, both of organization and administra- 
tion, seem to have been eliminated from 
our junior high school program. 

Only time can determine the final results: 
vet it is only logical to assume, from pres- 
ent trends, that a much better program 
of physical education will evolve, not only 
in all junior high schools but possibly in 
senior high schools and colleges as well. 

This is greatly to be desired if we 
realize the greatest good for the greatest 
number in physical education. 
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Kentucky's Opportunity, Duty 
and Privilege 


Mammoth Cave, carved in the heart of 
Kentucky by the tireless hand of nature, 
has for nearly a century been the Mecca for 
pilgrims from all over the world, drawn by 
the beauties of the cave itself and by the 
desire to view perhaps the best known of 
the seven wonders of the world. Members 
of the titled families of Europe, singers and 
musicians of world-wide renown, as well as 
the less exalted, have journeyed to the 
Kentucky wonderland there to add their 
glamour to the romance of the famous cave. 


As a fitting recognition of the contribu- 
tion of a distinguished State to the wonders 
of the world, the United States Govern- 
ment has consented by an Act of Congress 
to accept the Mammoth Cave area as a 
donation from the State of Kentucky, and 
to develop and maintain it as a national 
park, thus saving the region for public 
benefit for all time to come. Under 
Federal maintenance, in line with the 
policy of the government of building roads 
and providing for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of visitors, the Mammoth Cave 
National Park will without question be 
an infinitely greater attraction to tourists, 
geologists and students of nature than the 
cave itself has ever been. Abounding in 
ideal spots for campers, a refuge for the 
wild life of Kentucky and a most fascinating 
point of interest, the park will be a joy to 
the nature lover and the student alike. 


The beauty and interest of the cave area, 
however, sink into relative insignificance 
compared to the great economic value to 
the people of the State of Kentucky of the 
creation of the national park. With the 
development of the automobile and paved 
highways, the tourist has become one of the 
most important sources of revenue to the 
sections along the line of tourist travel. 
Traveling to and from Mammoth Cave 
National Park, tourists will visit the many 
points of interest that Kentucky possesses 
and all parts of the State will share in 
consequent prosperity. It is said that the 


growth of tourist travel to other national 
parks in the United States has ranged from 


900 to 6,000 per cent during their status as 
national parks. Having in mind the fact 
that of the nineteen national parks in this 
country, all but one are in the West; that 
Mammoth Cave National Park is in the 
middle of Kentucky and Kentucky is in the 
middle of the map of the United States, 
within a day’s ride of 76,000,000 people; 
that two important Federal highways, 
Number 68 running East and West, and 
Number 31 running North and South meet 
at the park; one is impelled to the conclu- 
sion that Mammoth Cave National Park 
will enjoy the maximum rate of tourist 
travel growth rather than the minimum. 


Steps have already been taken to make 
the proposed park an accomplished fact. 
A campaign last spring brought in subscrip- 
tions totaling almost $800,000.00, enough, 
it is claimed, to assure the success of the 
project. The subscriptions and money 
paid on them are held by the Mammoth 
Cave National Park Association, a volun- 
tary association of’ representative Ken- 
tuckians not organized for profit. Condem- 
nation proceedings to acquire Mammoth 
Cave proper have been commenced by the 
Kentucky National Park Commission, the 
legal channel created by the General 
Assembly to acquire the lands, the value 
of which will be determined very largely by 
court decision. Arrangements have been 
made to acquire several thousand acres of 
land in the cave region through gift or 
purchase. 


The park area is to embrace 70,618 acres. 
The minimum of acres the Government will 
accept and develop is 46,000. In order to 
insure the acquisition of this minimum 
acreage, a campaign will be carried on this 
fall, one phase of which will be the Student’s 
Campaign, during the week of November 
19th, among all the Kentucky schools, both 
public and private. The plan, it is under- 
stood, has the endorsement and co-opera- 
tion of the leading educators of the State, 
both because of the worthiness of the object, 
and because they believe every student in 
Kentucky will wish to have some part in 
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making possible the national park for 
Kentucky. It is proposed to present to 
each school which contributes a certificate 
signed by the Governor, as an evidence of 
its participation in what appears to be the 
most important step yet taken in the 
progress of the State. The plan of the 
campaign contemplates that every teacher 
and principal will be asked to co-operate 
in bringing the matter of the campaign and 
its purposes to the attention of each student 
in the school, and in receiving and trans- 
mitting the donations to the Mammoth 
Cave National Park Association. 


Everyone will acknowledge that the 
establishment of the National Park in the 
Mammoth Cave area holds out a wonderful 
opportunity for Kentucky; clearly it is the 
duty of every man, woman and child in 
Kentucky to support the project to the 
greatest extent possible; and certainly 
every Kentuckian will deem it a privilege 
to do so. 





FOUR MARKS OF A FINE MIND 
By GLENN FRANK, 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


A good mechanic studies the tools of his 
trade continuously and critically. The 
better he knows his tools, the better he can 
use them. He knows that good craftsman- 
ship is impossible unless he keeps his tools 
adjusted to his tasks. 


Our brain is, of course, the major tool we 
bring to the task of living. Like good 
mechanics, we profit from keeping our 
brains under continuous and critical study. 
As a sort of primer to guide us in such a 
study of our own minds, I suggest that a 
first-class mind bears these four marks: 


First—humility. A first-class mind is 
never cocksure; it is always willing to admit 
that it may be wrong; it is never afraid to 
say that it does not know; it does not 


specialize in closed questions; all questions 
are open questions to it; it is always ready, 
in the presence of new knowledge or fresh 
challenges, to question the soundness of its 
earlier observations and the sanity of its 
earlier conclusions. 


Second—curiosity. <A first-class mind is 
never satisfied with surface observations; 
when, in its humility, it has admitted that 
there is a question to be considered, it turns 
a restless and ruthless curiosity on the 
question; it is never satisfied with a sweep- 
ing judgment; it ferrets out every detail and 
tries to see just what bearing each detail 
has on the whole question. 


Third—courage. A first-class mind is 
marked by a subtle blending of courage and 
imagination, the result of which is that it 
takes the results of its analysis of a problem 
it has worked over and puts these results 
into various new combinations in an effort 
to find some new and better theory for 
action; it is willing to follow a new idea, 
even if it upsets former notions and former 
ways of doing things. 


Fourth—responsibility. A first-class mind 
has a sense of responsibility in handling its 
new theories; it puts them through all sorts 
of tests to prove both their logical soundness 
and their practical utility. 


The practical fruits of the intellectual 
virtues are obvious; humility makes for 
open-mindedness. Curiosity makes for 
careful analysis. Courage makes for 
creativeness in blazing new trails. Respon- 
sibility makes for reliability in action. 
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Service Clubs 


By Mary BARRETT, 
Owensboro High School 


Most modern high schools have well 
organized ciub programs to meet the needs 
of the impulsive adolescent with his many 
interests, strong emotions and desires to 
undertake things and to become a member 
of an organized club. To satisfactorily 
meet the adolescent characteristics of high 
school students, Miss Stevens claims, 
‘there should be a club for everyone, for a 
club serves two purposes: First, it intensi- 
fies an interest in something worth while; 
and second, it aids in the formation of 
friendships based on worthwhile interests.”’ 


The clubs found in modern high schools 
may be divided into two main classes: the 
administrative, including the student coun- 
cils, officers’ clubs, etc., and the many non- 
administrative clubs. Smith divides the 
non-administrative group into (1) Academ- 
ic, (2) Pre-vocational, (3) Art, centering 
about fine arts, (4) Music, (5) Athletic, 
(6) Literary, (7) Recreational, (8) Welfare 
or social service, (9) Honor clubs which 
center about meritorious achievement and 
‘service along various lines both curricular 
and extra-curricular. 


In many ways all high school clubs are 
service clubs, for everyone serves the pupil, 
the school or the community; but groups 
eight and nine above include the type of 
clubs that develops within the child the 
desire to serve others and confirms his 
belief that “‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” These are the clubs that will 
be discussed in this paper. 


Service clubs may be separated into the 
national and local organizations. The out- 
standing national clubs are the Hi-Y, Girl 
Reserves, Boy Scouts, National Honor 
Society, etc. Practically everyone is 
familiar with the work of these organiza- 
tions, so we shall merely state their aims 
and purposes. 


“Hr-Y”’ 


The purpose of the Hi-Y Club which is a 
branch of National Y. M. C. A., is to 
create, maintain and extend throughout the 


school and community high standards of 
Christian character. The four planks of 
the club are clean speech, clean sports, 
clean scholarship and clean living. 


GIRL RESERVES 


“The purpose of the organization is to 
unite the members in a spirit of friendliness 
and service, to win other girls to member- 
ship and to stand for the best things at 
home, at school, at work, in the church 
and in the community.” 


Cope: As a Girl Reserve I will be— 


G-racious in manner, 
I-mpartial in judgment, 
R-eady for service, 
L-oyal to friends, 


R-eaching toward the best, 
E-arnest in purpose, 
S-eeing the beautiful, 
E-ager for knowledge, 
R-everent to God, 
V-ictorious over self, 
E-ver dependable, and 
S-incere at all times. 


Boy Scouts 


The objectives are found in the Scout 
Oath and Scout Law. 


1. To do my duty to God and my 
country and obey the Scout Law. 

2. To help each other at all times. 

3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and _ morally 
straight. 

4, To be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, obedient, thrifty, 
brave, clean, reverent, kind and 
cheerful. 


NATIONAL Honor SOCIETY 


The National Honor Society of secondary 
schools is a national society with local 
chapters in the senior high schools of the 
Its purpose, according to its 


country. 
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constitution, is “‘to create an enthusiasm 
for scholarship, to stimulate a desire to 
render service, to promote leadership and 
to develop character in the students of the 
American secondary schools.” 


There are other national clubs as the 
Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts, but since 
the work of these clubs is so well known, or 
can be gotten from club literature we shall 
proceed to the local organizations peculiar 
to different schools. 


Thomas-Tindal and Myers tell us of the 
“Willing Workers Club” and give the aim 
and activities as follows: 


Aim: To develop and encourage the 
altruistic tendencies of young people. To 
give experience to boys and girls which will 
prove to them concretely how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive. 


Activities: The club, as its name indi- 
cates, is formed: (1) To give willing aid 
in the promotion of all worthy projects 
which come to its notice. ‘‘Self-giving”’ 
is the watchword of the club and every 
effort is made to imbue the members with 
high ideals of service, that they may aid in 
causing a spirit of kindness to permeate the 
daily life of the school; (2) to bring holiday 
cheer at Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
Easter to various community charitable 
institutions; (3) to meet special needs of 
the worthy poor, the sick, and the afflicted 
among the members of student body (tact- 
fully handled by sponsor); (+) to make 
or solicit all the articles designed for dis- 
tribution; (5) to .finance the project, a 
“Sacrifice Day’’ is instituted by the club 
once during each semester. 


Through the Boys’ Club of Leavenworth 
High School, Leavenworth, Kansas, and in 
connection with the high school office an 
employment bureau is maintained. This 
organization renders service to both the 
boys and the community. The Boys’ Dis- 
ciplinary Committee of this club composed 
of three seniors, two juniors, one sophomore 
and one freshman handles matters of poor 
school citizenship among the boys. The 
girls have a similar organization. The two 
clubs combine at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas time to form a Goodfellows’ Club to 
distribute baskets. They also have a 
Christmas tree for the poor children of the 


city. 


Another outstanding service club is the 
Girls’ League of Franklin High School of 
Portland, Oregon. 

The object of this club is: 


1. To provide a medium through which 
the groups of girls as units may work 
together for the common good, either as 
leaders or as intelligent followers. 


2. Toseta higher standard of character, 
scholarship, service and leadership. 


Membership is open to all girls in high 
school who may wish to join. The League 
carries on its work in four divisions— 
freshman, sophomore, junior and senior— 
each with its individual organization. 
Concrete accomplishments of organization 
in the last three years are: 


1. Provided a_ two 
scholarship loan fund. 


2. Gave fifty dollars to the School 
Stature Fund. 


3. Gave twenty per cent of all of its 
earnings to the student body. 


hundred dollar 


4. Provided girl nurses, trained by a 
practicing physician, to care for patients 
sent to the school hospital room. 


5. Presented a large silver trophy cup 
to the school, on which are to be engraved 
the names of the girls who are pre-eminent in 
the four League ideals—character, scholar- 
ship, service and leadership. 


6. Presented a silver loving cup to each 
of the five League Girls who have won 
“League honors’”’ each term. 


7. Served to bring about clearer and 
more constructive thinking on_ social 
problems arising in the school. 


8. The Big Sister, Absent and Sick 
committees have functioned, each per- 
forming efficiently its particular duties. 


Foster suggests that a Pen and Ink Club 
be organized as an aid to the publication 
of the school paper. 


The Repair Club of the Holmes Junior 
High School of Philadelphia, a group of boys 
under the sponsorship of a teacher of 
manual training, is the result of a suggestion 
that there were many little jobs like repair- 
ing curtains, fixing desks, etc. 


The Manual Arts Club of the Owensboro 
Senior High School is open to students 
enrolled in Manual Arts classes and to 
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those who have been enrolled in these 
classes. The purpose of the club is to 
promote an interest in Manual Arts, 
introduce new types of work, secure new 
equipment for the shop, and render service 
to the school. Besides repairing seats, 
curtains, etc., these boys aid in building and 
putting up the scenery for assembly and 
school plays, in building the platform used 
in May Day program, in printing some of 
the posters and advertisement used to put 
school activities before the public. In fact, 
teacher and pupil alike, when in need of a 
carpenter's assistance, turn to the Manual 
Arts Club. 


In the Owensboro Senior High School 
there exists another outstanding service 
organization, the Red and Black Club. 
“On Special Honor Day, Friday following 
commencement, the students who have 
been nominated by some member of the 
faculty and elected by two-thirds of the 
members of the faculty write in the Red 
and Black Ledger. This honor is based 
upon the current school year’s activities, 
and is determined by the service, citizen- 
ship, leadership and scholastic record of the 
student. One girl for each twenty-five 
remaining in school on May the first is 
elected. The same rule applies for boys. 
This is considered one of the highest 
honors that can come to a student of the 
Owensboro Senior High School.’ In 
September of each year, the students who 
were honored the previous May, by being 
selected to write their names in the Red and 
Black Ledger, organize a club which is 
known as the Red and Black Club. The 
motto of this club is “Service.” 


Most of the work of this club is carried 
on by committees appointed by the presi- 
dent. Every member serves on one or 
more committees during the school year. 
Some of the club’s activities are listed 
below: The Red and Black Club has 
furnished the first student chapel program 
each year. On Tuesday the school has a 
visitor to conduct chapel. A committee 
from the club has planned these programs, 
invited the visitor, received him when he 
arrived at the school, and ushered him to 
the stage. Each year the club arranged 


and ran the check rooms for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wraps on the evening of the 
educational banquet. 


The members also 


helped decorate the gymnasium for the 
reception held before the banquet. An ‘‘O”’ 
pin was presented to the outstanding 
freshman girl and one to outstanding boy 
at the end of her and his first year’s work. 
A committee after getting nominations 
from the freshman class and from the 
faculty, made a study of the records in 
service, citizenship, leadership, attendance 
and scholarship, presented the data to the 
club, and then took the vote, by secret 
ballot, to elect the girl and boy. They have 
designed and had printed small red and 
black Owensboro paper pennants with glue 
backs to be used to advertise athletic 
contests. The members have gotten adver- 
tisements for a tournament program and 
given the proceeds to the athletic associa- 
tion to purchase sweaters for the members 
of a school team. The club has planned 
and given “Pep” programs. They have 
compiled and mimeographed the school 
yells and songs to be used in cheer practice. 
They have received donations of preserves 
and canned goods from the student body 
and shipped them to Kentucky Children’s 
Home at Louisville. At Thanksgiving the 
club receives donations for the local mission 
to distribute to the poor. The club has 
given the White Christmas program for the 
school, afterward delivering the baskets 
among the poor of the city. One com- 
mittee posted on the school bulletin board 
newspaper accounts of honors won by form- 
er graduates in colleges and universities. 
Another committee studied handbooks 
from other schools, then planned one for 
the Owensboro Senior High School. The 
whole club worked on the compilation of 
the material for this book which will be 
published by the Student Council and be 
ready for use by September 1928. The 
Red and Black Club is one of the leading 
organizations in the Owensboro Senior High 
School and contributes much to the success 
of the school. 


Mckown’s discussion of the scholarship 
committee in a home room suggests the 
question, should not every high school have 
a scholarship club composed of the honor 
students, whose objective would be to raise 
the scholarship of the school. This club 
could have an investigators committee to 
make a study and classification of the 
failures each month, to be turned over to 
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academic committees. Through the assist- 
ance of individual members of these com- 
mittees, at study periods, some failures 
could be prevented. This club could 
telephone or carry assignments to the 
students who are absent. It could help the 
absentee in making up his work. These 
students would not only render aid to the 
weaker pupils but would strengthen their 
own work. 


Service clubs offer the biggest field in 
our extra-curricular work, for it is through 
them that our girls and boys develop 
personality and character, and learn the 
great lesson of life that acts of kindness, 
service to others and duties well done lead 
to the greatest reward of all, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
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BIGGER BOATS THAN EVER 

When launched, if it is not already afloat, 
the Oceanic will be the biggest boat, 
colloquially speaking, on the Atlantic 
Ocean—a thousand feet long, with a dis- 
placement of some 60,000 tons. In com- 
parison, the Leviathan is now rated at 
about 59,000 tons, and the Majestic 56,500 
tons. 

Of interest is the changing language used 
in speaking of these mighty vessels. They 
are, of course, steamships, or, more popular- 
ly, ‘‘steamers.” They steam their way 
across the oceans of the world. . 


But since these ships are sponsored and 
managed by definite organizations, or, in 
other words, because they belong, as 
phrased by Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, ‘‘to a regular line of vessels,” 
they are now commonly spoken of as 
“liners.” 

BIBLICAL LEVIATHANS 


Leviathan is the most picturesque name 
for a monster. It is Biblical, being an 
aquatic animal of some-kind or other (Job 
xli. 1-8, Psalms Ixxiv. 14, Isaiah xxvii. 
1, etc.). Thecrocodile, the whale and a 
certain kind of dragon are the various inter- 
pretations put upon the Biblical ref- 
erences. 


As applied to ships, the name leviathan 
is used figuratively to mean something huge 
or gigantic. Inasimilar sense, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson has been referred to as the Levia- 
than of Literature. 


A less familiar use of the term was made 
by Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), in his 
treatise on the state, entitled ‘‘Leviathan,”’ 
wherein he meant the “political organism; 
the commonwealth, or the organized whole 
people of a state in their collective capaci- 
ties.” 
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A Survey of Pupil Classification in 
Montgomery County, Kentucky 


By KENNETH H. HARDING, 
Mt. Sterling High School 


The county superintendent of schools, 
Mrs. Mamie Marshall, believing that the 
pupils in the county were very badly classi- 
fied, and wishing to improve the situation, 
advised with Doctor Clay Campbell Ross 
of the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, concerning the problem. He, 
knowing that Miss Mattie Dalton, the 
county superintendent of schools in Fayette 
County, was interested in the same prob- 
lem, called a conference, which met last 
summer at Miss Dalton’s office. At that 
time they agreed to put on a testing 
program in each of the counties. Specifi- 
cally stated the purpose of the study was 
as follows: 


1. To make an objective comparison 
of the quality of work done in each 
grade in the various schools. 


2. To make an objective comparison of 
the classification of the pupils in the 
various schools. 


3. To offer a scheme of reclassification 
of the pupils. 


4. To make an objective comparison of 
the work done in these and other 
counties. 


5. To bring administrators and teachers 
into closer contact with the values 
of a testing program. 


The same tests were used in both counties 
so that the results would be comparable. 
It was the hope when this study was begun 
that similar studies would be made in other 
counties of the State, thus giving us a fair 
estimate of the present conditions existing 
in reference to pupil classification. The 
study described here is the one made of 
Montgomery County. If this report in 
any measure aids or stimulates other 
counties to have such steps taken toward 
better classification of their boys and girls 
it will not have been in vain. There is 


little doubt in the minds of educators today 
that pupils learn more rapidly and are much 


more easily disciplined when they are in 
groups of the same learning capacity, and 
the classification condition of the typical 
school is far from satisfactory. 


It is the hope that this survey will put 
before the teachers and administrators, not 
only of these two counties, but of other 
counties of the State, the need of some 
standard for promotion. Although stand- 
ardized tests have been on the market for 
some time, many associated with school 
affairs do not know of their value and use. 
Perhaps this program may open their eyes 
to such an extent that Kentucky schools 
will be using some good form of standard- 
ized test in the near future. 


It was thought best to start the testing 
program in the third grade and extend 
through the eighth grade, as the children 
in the first two grades are usually better 
classified than the others, and the practical 
considerations of the greatest difficulties of 
measuring these grades had to be taken into 
account. 


Out of the thirty-one white schools in 
Montgomery County there are only two 
consolidated schools, the rest being one- 
and two-room schools. 


The county is located in central eastern 
Kentucky, a part of it being rough and 
mountainous. Most of the roads are in 
fairly good condition but in the mountains 
of the southeastern part there are still 
many dirt roads that become impassable 
during the winter. The chief industry is 
that of agriculture and grazing. Two 
common carriers, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, and the Consolidated Coach 
Company’s bus line, pass through the 
county. Itisarural county, the only town 
of any size being Mount Sterling with a 
population of about 5,000 inhabitants. 


The first school was opened in the county 
in 1794 and all records of the early schools 
tend to show that they were taught by 
competent men of that day. 
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In order to carry out purpose five as 
stated above it was necessary to give a 
brief resume of objective measurements in 
education. This may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The construction of objective tests 
represents a new and important develop- 
ment in education. 


2. By means of standardized tests it is 
now possible to compare the school achieve- 
ment of pupils with their intelligence, as 
well as to compare the achievement of one 
school with another, or of one grade with 
another in the same school. 


3. The outstanding characteristics of a 
satisfactory standard test are validity, 
reliability, and usability. 


4. Only a limited number of studies are 
available which show the achievement of 
rural schools, but such studies as do exist 
show that rural pupils are not properly 
classified and that their achievement, grade 
by grade, is far behind that of city pupils. 


The nature and source of the data for 
this study may be summarized as follows: 


1. In the third grade the Pressey Inter- 
mediate Classification Tests and the Pressey 
Third Grade Attainment Scales were used. 

2. In grades four to eight inclusive the 
Otis Classification Test was used. 


3. These tests measure both achieve- 
ment and mental ability. 


4. The tests were administered in all 
schools of the county during September 
and October of 1927. 


Four outstanding points are brought out 
in the study of this county: (1) chrono- 
logical age-grade status, (2) scores made in 
this county as compared with the norms, 
(3) classification of pupils, (4) the variation 
of the quality of work done in the same 
grade by the various schools throughout 
the county. 


1. A rough measure of the efficiency of a 
school system is the chronological age 
status of its pupils. After compiling the 
data it was found that the pupils of Mont- 
gomery County are on the average one year 
older than the normal age for their respec- 
tive grades, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing medians: In the third grade the median 
is9 years and 6 months, in the fourth grade 
10 years and 11 months, in the fifth grade 


11 years and 8 months, in the sixth grade 
12 years and 5 months, in the seventh grade 
13 years and 7 months, and in the eighth 


grade 14 years and 3 months. Out of 666 
pupils examined there are 51 pupils under- 
age, 122 pupils normal, and 493 pupils 
over-age. When these figures are con- 
verted into percentages, 7.6% are under- 
age, 18.3% normal, and 74.0% over-age. 
This is approximately the same situation 
that Cavins found in his survey of Type 
Counties of West Virginia. 


' The following table summarizes for the 
reader’s convenience the age status of the 
pupils in Montgomery County, West 
Virginia counties, Virginia State and 
Indiana counties: 


Name Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Under-Age Normal Over-Age 
Montgomery Co., 
| eee 7.6% 183% 74.0% 
West VirginiaCo, 6.9% 19.9% 73.1% 
Virginia State...... 19.1% 23.5% 57.3% 
Indiana counties.. 9.2% 54.7% 36.1% 


These percentages are based on the one- 
year span because both the Virginia and the 
West Virginia surveys were in terms of one 
year. 


This table shows that the schools in 
Montgomery County present about the 
same conditions as are found in West 
Virginia schools, but they made a decidedly 
poorer showing when compared with 
Indiana and Virginia schools, in spite of the 
fact that over-age status in these states is 
far from satisfactory. 


2. When the county is compared to the 
norms the pupils are found to be doing a 
very poor quality of work. The third 
grade makes a better showing when 
compared with the norms than any of the 
five higher grades. It is true that the 
norms are to a large extent made up from 
city pupils and probably are too high for a 
good comparison of rural schools as a whole. 
When used, however, they show that the 
pupils in Montgomery County are on the 
average somewhat more than two years 
behind the norms for their grade, the 
average for grades four to eight combined 
being slightly below the Otis standard for 
the fourth grade. The most significant 
comparisons therefore are with similar 
studies. It was found in the Virginia 
study that the rural pupils were on the 
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FIGURE 1. 
EIGHTH GRADE MEDIANS OF THE OTIS 
CLASSIFICATION INDEX IN THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHOOLS 
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average about one and a half years behind 
in their grades. 


The General Education Board found in 
Indiana that fifth grade pupils in the one- 
teacher schools were on the average more 
than a full grade below the standard. The 
showing made in the upper grades of these 
schools was even a poorer showing, the 
seventh grade being one and two-thirds 
years below standard and the eighth grade 
being two full years below standard. 


Mitchell in his study of Fayette County 
found that the median score for the various 
grades was about one and a half years 
behind the norms. While Montgomery 
County presénts a very poor showing when 
compared with the norms, it is somewhat 
better off when compared with other rural 
schools. 


3. The data assembled show that there 
is quite an overlapping of grades. One 
pupil in the fourth grade made as high a 
score as the median of the eighth grade. 
It is easily seen that many of the pupils 
are doing just as good work as the average 
pupils in the next grade and in some cases 
as good work as the pupils in the second 
grade above them. When a percentile 


graph of the total scores is made the over- 
lapping is quite pronounced. 


4. One of the main points brought out 
by the study was the inconsistency in the 
quality of the work being done in the same 
grade by the various schools of the county. 
The variation is shown by the use of a 
graph of the median classification indices 
of the schools. The classification index 
is the average between the intelligence 
quotient and the educational quotient. 
The range for the eighth grade is from 63.8 
to 95.8, the median for the county being 
81.9. See figure 1. 





“However free our political institutions 
may be in the commencement, liberty 
cannot long be preserved unless the society 
in every district, in all its members, pos- 
sesses that portion of useful knowledge 
which is necessary to qualify them to dis- 
charge with credit and effect those great 
duties of citizens on which free government 
rests. . . . If it was wise, manly and patri- 
otic in us to establish a free government, it 
is equally incumbent on us to attend to 
the necessary means of its preservation.” 
—James Monroe. 
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FIGURE 2. 
SEVENTH GRADE MEDIANS OF THE OTIS 
CLASSIFICATION INDEX IN THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHOOLS 
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An examination of figure 2 shows that 
in the seventh grade the spread is from 
72.0 to 92.5, with a median of 78.8. 


As can be seen there is entirely too wide 
a variation in the quality of work being 
done in the county. A part of this no 
doubt is due to the intelligence of the pupils 
in one section as compared to another, but 
it would be unwise to say that here is the 
sole factor. Grade classification plays a 
large part in the work being done in the 
various schools. 


It might be said in a few words that the 
inequalities existing between the schools 
are due in part to the following: 


— 


Poor classification of the pupils. 
Poor teaching. 

Lack of supervision. 

Innate abilities of the pupils. 
Home conditions. 

Irregular attendance. 

Sickness. 

Location of the schools. 


Lack of beautification of schools and 
grounds. 


on eB G bdo 


lt a ale a 


10. Seating, lighting, heating, etc., of the 


schools. 


While the data in this study do not make 
it possible to assign accurately the relative 
weights to these several factors, they do 
show beyond a doubt that at least the first 
and fourth are the most important. 


A suggested program for reclassification 
is based upon the total scores of the Otis 
Classification Test. Both teachers and 
pupils fully understand that they are tenta- 
tive. They are made on condition that 
if the pupils have missed any necessary 
operations in skipping a grade, that they 
recite with the lower grade in that subject 
until such work has been made up. In any 
case, if a pupil that has been promoted is 
found unable to carry the work of the 
higher grade as well as the pupils already 
in that grade, he must go back in his former 
grade. For practical purposes it is recom- 
mended, that if a pupil shows an I. Q., that 
is normal and makes a score equal to or 
above the median score of the grade above 
him, that he be given trial in the higher 
grade according to the conditions mentioned 
above. 
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Promotions cannot be made in the third 
grade according to the above procedure as 
the Pressey and Otis tests are not com- 
parable. As the county as a whole is be- 
low normal in all grades it is recommended 
that promotions be made in the third when 
the scores made on the Pressey tests do not 
fall below the Pressey Norms by more than 
10%. Pressey says that a child making a 
score of 60 or more is probably able to do 
fourth grade work. Taking away 10% 
there is left 54. Pupils making this score 
or more will more than likely be able to do 
as good work as the ones already in the 
fourth grade. 


If a child makes a score of 30 on the 
Pressey Intermediate Classification Test 
and as much as 50 on the Pressey Third 
Grade Scale it would be advisable to give 
him a trial in the fourth grade. 





PLANS COMPLETED FOR BROAD- 
CASTING DAMROSCH CONCERTS 


By ALIce KEITH, 
Chairman Appreciation Committee for 
The Music Supervisor's National 
Conference 


With the announcement of a series of 
symphony concerts under the direction of 
the internationally famous conductor, 
Walter Damrosch, to be broadcast to 
schools each Friday from October 26th to 
May 10th, it would seem that education by 
radio has commenced in earnest. 


All progressive educators have been eager 
to use the radio as an additional tool for 
teaching, but the questions “when, where 
and how”’ have been hard to answer. 


A vast amount of experimenting has been 
donein the past. Oakland, California, was 
one of the first cities to attempt classroom 
listening. The Detroit Orchestra has 
broadcast its children’s concerts for three 
years; regular morning lessons have been 
broadcast for nearly two years in Chicago; 
the state of Connecticut carried on an 
experiment in broadcasting to rural New 
England; and Cleveland has had an estab- 
lished course of study for three years with 
the children’s concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra serving as high points. In 
addition to musical programs a variety of 


lectures have been broadcast by University 
extension departments and __ individual 
stations. 


A report of the Advisory Committee for 
the National Broadcasting Company lists 
the following outstanding events of national 
and international concern which schools 
equipped with radios were able to receive 
last year. 


Pan-American Conference, Havana, 
Cuba, January 16th, at which President 
Coolidge and President Machado spoke. 


Memorial services at Gettysburg, May 
30th, at which President Coolidge spoke. 


Annual Convention of the American 
Farm Bureau, December 7, 1927. 


New York Symphony Orchestra Chil- 
dren’s Concerts, 11:00 A. M. February 
10th and 12th, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch. 


Washington’s Birthday Celebration in 
Washington, D. C., February 22nd, at 
which Senator Walsh of Massachusetts and 
Senator Fess of Ohio spoke. 


The Republican Convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The Democratic Convention in Houston, 
Texas. 


This does not take into account regularly 
broadcast lectures on dietetics, weekly 
lessons in beginners’ French, monthly 
government club meetings, Christmas 
choral concerts, nor lectures by renowed 
educators broadcast through smaller net- 
works of stations. 


In addition to the daytime concerts there 
were several evening programs of interest 
to educators. Meetings of the National 
Education Association in Boston, Febru- 
ary 28th, the international high school 
oratorical contest in New York City, May 


- 26th, and the national high school orchestra 


concert broadcast from Chicago at 9:00 
P.M., April 18, were noteworthy examples. 


During the coming year, similar events 
of historical significance will be broadcast 
in the same manner and more than ever 
before local stations are planning to 
schedule lectures and concerts. 


The outstanding educational concerts 
of the coming school year will be those 
broadcast nationally under the direction of 
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Walter Damrosch through WJZ and 


associated stations. a re. . 

Distinctive Stationery 
Although Walter Damrosch is a director 200 Sheets Note Paper G] 

of international fame, few children in the ” Sa ee to es _ 

United States outside of New York City ]} cxeelient writing service: ‘Note sheets are Gx? inches 

have been privileged to hear the inimitable || winspeand addres: printed in center at ton; name 

lectures he is accustomed to give with his —blue or black. 

children s and young people’s concerts. Thislow price makesit necessary that all remittancesac- 

In his two experimental programs of last company order, Please write name and address plainly. 

year (February 10th and 17th), thousands The Standard Printing Co. 

of school children heard his voice and the Incorporated 

music of his orchestra. During the coming 220 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. 

school year, millions of children will have 

the opportunity to hear him. 


The following schedule has been an- WJZ New York WOAIT San Antonio 
nounced by Dr. Damrosch: WBZA Boston WHAS Louisville 
' WBZ Springfield WSM Nashville 
FripaAy MornInG CONCERTS WBAL Baltimore WJR_ Detroit 
Miwa Met, Vea So ee 
Grades 7,8 and 9 at 11:30A.M.(ET.) Wow Circe W “eet 
— bi pe a 
KWK St. Louis enver 
coe WOW Omaha | WOC Davenport 
November 23, 1928 WTMJ Milwaukee WHO Des Moines 
December 14, 1928 WCCO Minneapolis WDAF Kansas City 
4, 1929 KVOO Tulsa WRC Washington 
January 18, 1929 WFAA Dallas 11:30-12:00 
Rebruary 1, 1929 KPRC Houston KYW Chicago 


February 15, 1929 The material selected for lower grades 

March 1, 1929 deals with music in nature, music and 

March 15, 1929 moods, fairies and music, types of dances, 

April 5, 1929 and the tone quality of instruments; while 

April 19, 1929 the programs for upper grades and high 

May 3, 1929 schools are presented solely as music 
literature. 























January 


Puen: Sener: Commas All of Dr. Damrosch’s concerts are 
Grades 5 and 6 at 11:00 A. M. (E.T.) designed primarily to induce a love and 
Grades 10 and above, 11:30 A.M. (E.T.)  4PPreciation for beauty. 
The Radio Corporation of America, 
November —_2, 1928 which is acting as sponsor for this series of 
November 16, 1928 programs, realizes the magnitude of the 
December 7, 1928 project it is undertaking. Accordingly, a 
December 21, 1928 division of education has been established 
January 11, 1929 to make contacts with the schools of 
January 25, 1929 peace ey 
February 8, 1929 : : , 
February 22, 1929 An advisory council and a larger advisory 
March 8, 1929 committee composed of school superin- 
March 22, 1929 tendents as well as music supervisors has 
April 12, 1929 been formed in the hope that broadcasting 
April 26, 1929 may be so organized as to supplement and 
May 10, 1929 not supplant other school activities in the 
hope too, that meansgwill be devised 
The stations east of the Rocky Moun- whereby its value will be more than 
tains which will relay these concerts are: transient pleasure. ; 





Office Files 


Information on Filing Equipment and Indexing County Superintendents’ Offices 


By FALLEN CAMPBELI 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is compiled by a_ special 
committee composed of Fallen Campbell, 
Director of Extension Division, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, and Leonard E. Meece, 
County Superintendent of Pulaski County 
Schools, Somerset, Kentucky. It is ex- 
pected to be beneficial for county superin- 
tendents now in office and students prepar- 
ing for county superintendency. 


We do not attempt to show county 
superintendents or office employees just 
how to organize, index, systematize and 
properly operate the general routine of the 
office, but merely list the minimum file 
drawers and boxes with proper index guides 
and other auxiliary equipment fundamental 
in standard office practices. We believe 
a study of this report and recommendations 
will enable any superintendent who is 
willing to work a few hours, to initiate a 
system that will facilitate his individual 
needs. In making recommendations on a 
subject of this kind it is necessary to use 
commercial terms that seem more or less 
unfamiliar even to many people with years 
of office experience using the same equip- 
ment. Standard terms have been used, 
avoiding the use, however, of specific 
brands or trade names sold exclusively by 
individual companies or supply houses. 


This report is by no means original. It 
represents many ideas from county super- 
intendents who have at present ample filing 
equipment and efficient office systems, 
assistance and co-operation of the State 
Department of Education, and suggestions 
from representatives of filing equipment 
and supply companies. 

The members of this committee greatly 
appreciate the kind assistance and many 
courtesies received in the preparation of 
this report. 


AND LEONARD EE. MEECE 


I. Sources or INFORMATION 


This committee secured most of its 
information regarding office practices and 
filing equipment as follows: 


1. By personal visits to more than forty 
Kentucky county superintendents’ offices, 
studying office practices and filing equip- 
ment. 


2. From one hundred and six responses 
to a questionnaire mailed to all Kentucky 
county superintendents. 


3. From a study of the various office 
forms used by twenty or more Kentucky 
county superintendents in conducting 
school programs. 


4. From the commission’s report of the 
Kentucky Educational Survey made a few 
years ago. 


5. From the Thesis of Mr. O. F. Gal- 
loway, published in 1925. 


The State of Kentucky a few years ago 
made an educational survey of her school 
system, and the commission’s report said 
in part, ‘‘The offices of many (county 
superintendents) are inadequately and 
poorly furnished, few have ample filing 
cases,’ and at that time not more than four 
or five had modern clerical and statistical 
devices. The report further shows, at the 
time the survey was made that two-thirds 
of the superintendents in Kentucky were 
without clerical assistance of any kind. 

From the figures compiled by Mr. O. F. 
Galloway, published in the Kentucky High 
School Quarterly, April 1925, there were at 
that time forty-four and one-third per cent 
of the county superintendents with office 
help, and twenty-four per cent of the 
superintendents with full-time clerical help. 
Mr. Galloway’s study further shows the 
average percentage of time devoted to 
clerical duties by one hundred and thirteen 


om of a special committee on office files and indexing to the Blue Grass Executive Club, Lexington, Kentucky, June 26, 
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county superintendents is thirty-five per 
cent, ranging as high as seventy-four per 
cent, with twenty-two above fifty per cent. 


Today county superintendents’ offices are 
more adequately equipped, and many more 
employ clerical help. There seems to have 
heen a recent awakening to the importance 
of clerical assistance and proper equipment. 


According to the one hundred and six 
responses to the questionnaire mailed the 
county superintendents, fifty-six per cent 
have office help, and thirty-one per cent 
have full-time clerical help. The informa- 
tion further shows that seventy-three per 
cent of the superintendents are not satisfied 
with their office systems and would be 
willing to make changes. Thirty-two 
counties of the one hundred and six report- 
ing employ annually some extra help to 
audit their books, which is another method 
of securing office help. 


County boards of education employ 
superintendents as professional executives 
and certainly, it goes without saying, it is 


very poor economy to ask them or even 
permit them to do office routine, such as 
writing letters, checking and filing the 


numerous reports, opening mail, book- 
keeping, writing the pay rolls, indexing, 
preparing and mailing out examination 
questions, scoring tests, compiling statistics 
and answering hundreds of questions that 
an Office clerk might just as well handle 
without the help of the superintendent. 


Whether a superintendent has office help 
or not, it is highly important that his office 
be so equipped, arranged, and systematized 
that the time spent in his office will achieve 
the greatest results possible. It is even 
more important to have a systematized 
office if the superintendent is not furnished 
with clerical assistance, because his time 
is worth more and organized work means a 
saving of time. His energy should be 
spent so as to accomplish the most possible 
that he is capable of. Much valuable time 
is spent, in unsystematized offices, in looking 
for lost letters, misplaced reports, sorting 
and resorting papers, finding information 
for age certificates, reading pages of county 
board records to find some order that should 
have been properly indexed, financial items, 
express bills, freight bills, invoices, blank 
forms, district data, credentials, etc. 


Individuals who are responsible for the 
management and conduct of office work 
who have not made some study of other 
office systems with a view of greater 
efficiency, may not know there are any 
better methods than their own. Clerical 
workers who are satisfied that their office 
is absolutely perfect in system and their 
method of office practice and procedure is 
perfect will not take time to study any other 
system. It would be natural for a person 
like this to say, he knows his own work 
better than anyone else and can better 
organize it, but this is not always found 
true in trades and professions. For exam- 
ple, a person may know exactly his physical 
trouble, but needs a doctor to correct the 
ill. We cannot always diagnose our own 
case, but even if we do, we cannot always 
prescribe the remedy. So it is with office 
workers, one may need a survey of his office 
and a remedy prescribed. 


II. Basks FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


The amount of filing space and different 
sets of guides for indexing any county 
superintendent’s office will in a measure 
depend upon: (1) The number of teaching 
positions, (2) the administrative personnel, 
(3) the number of pupil children, (4) the 
program of objectives, (5) the plan of con- 
ducting such program. The most recent 
statistics we have show an average of sixty- 
two subdistricts in each county in Ken- 
tucky, the average number of pupil chil- 
dren in each county three thousand, and 
approximately fifty children for each sub- 
district. We shall keep the foregoing in 
mind in making recommendations. 


It is very important for a superintendent 
to know the kind of equipment to purchase, 
and the minimum necessary for his indi- 
vidual need, otherwise there is danger of 
wasting money by overequipping an office 
as well as wasting money and time by 
allowing an office to remain inadequately 
furnished. 


Filing cases and other furniture are not 
merely to add appearance to an office, but to 
increase efficiency in operating the business 
of the school system. There are lots of 
dead timber, old file boxes, pigeon holes, 
book shelves, and antiquated accumula- 
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tions of all kinds in many offices that are 
not worth the wall and floor space they 
occupy, and could be discarded without 
any loss whatsoever, and give more space 
for what actually are needed for better 
office efficiency. 


It is not expected that a student or 
county superintendent who reads this 
report will thoroughly understand it 
without some practice with the equipment 
and fixtures which we have attempted to 
describe and discuss. The installation of 
a filing system to most county superin- 
tendents, who have had little or no office 
training with standard filing equipment, is a 
complex problem, and their help must 
come from some source. Too much has 
been said to county superintendents about 
ample filing cases and properly equipped 
offices, without making specific and definite 
recommendations. It means nothing to 
an inexperienced office worker to suggest, 
after merely glancing at the walls of his 
office, that he needs some filing cabinets 
and should systematize his office by 
properly indexing it. The important thing 
for him to know is definitely what kind of 
files, the exact description of the guides and 
indexes for each file, what purpose each 
separate file drawer serves, how to use 
them, and the type of equipment in general 
best suited for his needs. 


This can only be done in certain funda- 
mental office principles applicable to any 
superintendent’s office unless a survey of 
the office is made, taking into consideration 
the plan of school objectives, blank forms, 
and other conditions, set out in the fore- 
going. With this in mind an attempt is 
made to describe in detail the filing equip- 
ment for the county superintendent’s office 
as if such office had no files of any kind. 


An office is properly indexed or systema- 
tized when every item, paper, document, 
or record, including the miscellaneous desk 
tools and office supplies can be referred 
to without any loss of time. This being 
true, desks, storage cupboards, vaults, etc., 
are Classified as part of the filing equipment. 
We shall not attempt to recommend a 
compact filing cabinet but merely describe 
the file drawers or boxes and their use. 
File drawers may be used in desks, vertical 
or horizontal cases. The number and kind 


of cases depending upon the wall and floor 
space of the office. 


II]. Secretary’s DrEsk 


Where a person does both stenographic 
and secretarial work, she should be fur- 
nished a typewriter desk, double pedestal 
with two drawers in the right pedestal and 
three in the left and when the typewriter 
is not in use it should fold in so the flat top 
may be used for other clerical purposes. 


The desk should be substantial and well 
built and equipped with metal handles on 
each drawer. For convenience to the 
reader, in referring to this desk we shall 
identify it by numbering the drawers 
with arithmetical numerals beginning at 
the top of the left pedestal and numbering 
down. The top drawer No. 1, next one 
below No. 2, the next one No. 3. In the 
right pedestal top drawer No. 4, next one 
below No. 5. The question now comes for 
what specific purposes may these five 
drawers be used? 


Drawer No. 1 is a shallow box drawer, 
and should have in it a tray containing 
several sections for miscellaneous desk tools 
such as: pen points, rubber bands, letter 
openers, paper clips, scissors, postage 
stamps, pencils and possibly many other 
little items depending upon the supplies 
used in the office. 


Drawer No.2 isa box drawer and may 
also be divided into sections and used fox 
miscellaneous desk tools of a heavier nature. 
For example: stapling machine, moistener, 
perforator, numbering machine, stamp pad 
rubber stamps, etc. 


Drawer No. 3 is a shallow box drawer 
and may be used for any miscellaneous 
office supplies for the convenience of the 
person working at the desk. 


Drawer No. 4 is a shallow drawer and 
should be used exclusively for stationery. 
It contains a rack for envelopes, letter 
heads, carbon paper, second sheets and 
blank paper, both letter and cap sizes. 
This rack is kept supplied in small quanti- 
ties of each piece of stationery needed for 
current correspondence. 


Drawer No. 5 is a deep drawer, letter 
size, and built on roller-bearing slides which 
permit full extension of the drawer and 
make it easily pulled out and returned. 


Alphabetical Guides. This drawer is 
fitted with two sets of alphabetical guides, 
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angular tabs, lettered A to Z, twenty-five 
divisions, letter size. The tabs for these 
guides may be metal or celluloid in the first 
and second positions only. The body of 
the guides medium weight pressboard. 


Folders. With each set of guides used 
in file drawer No. 5, there is an alphabetical 
set of folders cut for the center or third 
position with the same number divisions as 
the guides. These folders are of a different 
color from the tabs of the guides. They 
are used for miscellaneous filing. In addi- 
tion to the colored folders there are used in 
this file a supply of manila, medium weight 
folders, body 9344x1134 inches with 44-inch 
tabs for individual names, numbers or 


labels. These are cut 35 right-hand posi- 
tion. 
Use of File. One set of these guides and 


folders is used by the secretary as a file for 
papers, small supply of blank forms and 
unfinished business depending upon the 
work of the person using it. 


The Second Set of guides is used as a 
temporary file for finished business which is 
referred to occasionally before transferring 
such matters to the general correspondence 
files which will be described later. This 
file saves the secretary much time in going 
to the general files for information that is 
kept at her finger tips. 


File pockets or jackets with expanding 
feature, the same dimension as the plain 
manila folders described for file drawer No. 
5, except the range of expansion in thick- 
ness, may be used in file No. 5, the number 
for each set of guides depending upon the 
individual needs of the office. 


IV. SUBDISTRICT AND CONSOLIDATED FILE 


File Drawer No. 6 is a vertical file, 
standard letter size, 24 inches deep and 
built on roller-bearing slides. 


Numerical Guides. The guides for this 
file are metal tab; flat; cut 4% medium press- 
board body; numbered with arithmetical 
symbols; alternating first and second posi- 
tions; as: 1, 10, 20, 30, etc., reading from 
the front of the drawer toward the back, 
until all the numbers of the subdistricts 
in the county are included. In other 
words, the county has sixty-five sub- 
districts, the guides are numbered in tens 
from one to seventy. 


Guides Labeled. Just behind the numeri- 
cal guides are blank metal tab guides, cut 
¥%, arranged in the first two positions with 
the names of all the consolidated white 
schools written on the inserts. Imme- 
diately behind the guides used for white 
consolidated and high schools are other 
blank guides, same dimensions as_ those 
used for white consolidated schools. In- 
serts for these tabs are labeled with letters 
to indicate the colored schools. The 
inserts for the subdistrict white schools as 
shown in the label space, are on white 
paper, those for the consolidated schools on 
buff, and the colored schools are labeled on 
salmon. 


Folders—Subdistricts. Heavy manila 
folders are used in this file (No. 6). One 
folder for each subdistrict exactly the 
same size as the manila folders described 
for file No. 5, except the tab is cut % right 
instead of 3% and scored to expand 3% of an 
inch. The folders are labeled with the 
numbers of each subdistrict and the name, 
as: (1) Red House, (2) Big Rock, (3) 
Jett’s Creek, etc., until all the subdistricts 
are labeled by number and name. The 
first nine folders which are numbered con- 
secutively are dropped in the file drawer 
between the numerical guides one and ten. 
The next ten folders numbered from 10 to 
19 inclusive are between numerical guides 
ten and twenty and so on, running con- 
secutively with ten folders behind each 
guide until a folder is used for each sub- 
district in the county. 


Folders—White Consolidated. One file 
pocket or jacket is used for each consoli- 
dated white school, size 914x1134 inches 
with %-inch tab, cut % right. The 
folder or pocket is labeled with the name 
of the school corresponding with the guide 
which it is dropped behind. 


Folders—Colored Consolidated. The same 
type of folder is used for the colored con- 
solidated as the white. 


Folders—Small Colored Schools. The 
same kind of folders is used for the small 
colored schools as in the subdistrict white 
schools except the tabs are cut % right- 
hand position. 


Use of File No.6. In this file, up-to-date 
information is kept of each consolidated or 
subdistrict school for both colored and 
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white. In the folders such information as 
follows iskept: (1) The physical condition 
of the buildings, grounds and equipment; 
(2) a plat of the school grounds by scale; 
(3) floor plan of building; (4) building 
specifications, including the exact sizes of 
windows, doors, etc.; (5) annual inventory 
of supplies; (6) map of the subdistricts 
showing residences; (7) record describing 
the boundary of the district; (8) current 
census roll; (9) photographs of the build- 
ings, grounds and students year after 
year; (10) parent-teacher or other organiza- 
tion rolls; (11) age grade and progress 
reports; (12) temporary organization roll; 
(13) local financial report; (14) memoran- 
dums or requisitions for supplies; (15) 
district surveys; (16) deed for district 
property; (17) insurance policies in force; 
(18) and such other information as the 
Board of Education and superintendents 
may desire. 

Every superintendent’s office should have 
a district file for his information and for the 
information of the public. It is not likely 
that many superintendents have as many 
different items to file as we have suggested 
but all of this may be beneficial. It will 
take years to build up a file with all help- 
ful information that it might contain, but 
some information that may be referred to is 
better than none, so we must start some 
time. <A few superintendents have started 
such files, and in a few years they will have 
valuable district information. 

Note: This file may be cap size 
instead of letter size, if the forms used by 
the superintendent require it. 


V. TEACHER’S FILE 


File Drawer No. 7 is a vertical file, letter 
size, 24 inches deep, built on roller-bear- 
ing slides. 

Alphabetical Guides. The guides for 
this file are medium pressboard body; with 
50 subdivisions; lettered A to Z and 
numbered consecutively; letter size; with 
tabs cut 15 in the first and second positions. 

Folders. There is a plain heavy weight 
manila folder, body 9144x1134 inches with 
¥%-inch tab, cut 35 right position, in this 
file for each teacher in the school system. 

Use of the File. The name and address 
of each teacher in the county system are 


written on a folder and dropped behind the 
guide that corresponds to his surname in 
strictly alphabetical order. This is revised 
up-to-date for each current school year. 
In these folders the superintendent keeps 
such information concerning his teachers 
as he desires: For example, a personal data 
form on heavy paper 84x11 inches, has 
recorded on it the name of the teacher, 
permanent address, date of birth, physical 
record, church preference, academic and 
professional training, experience record, 
service record, certificate record, etc. 
Other information such as the teacher's 
rating, teacher’s annual contract, testi- 
monials; his photograph and such other 
information as may be deemed valuable 
in operating the school successfully. In 
revising the file each year, folders for the 
people who are not teaching or have quit 
the profession are removed from the current 
file to a transfer file provided for that 
purpose. A folder for each teacher should 
be kept at least ten years after he leaves the 
profession. 


VI. EXPENDITURE FILE 


File Drawer No. 8 is a vertical file, stand- 
ard mercantile report size, inside dimensions 
7 inches high, 87% inches wide and 24 inches 
deep. Built on roller-bearing slides. 

Numerical Guides. This file is equipped 
with blank, flat metal tab guides, cut %, 
alternating in the first two positions. The 
number of guides necessary for this file 
drawer will depend upon how many checks 
are issued each year. The blank tabs are 
labeled with numerical symbols inserted in 
the exposed space, in hundreds, as: 100, 
200, 300, etc., 1,000, 1,100, 1,200, ete. Th 
numbers on the inserts will depend upon 
how high the consecutive check numbers 
run. There is a guide for every 100 checks 
whether numbered in hundreds or thou- 
sands. 

Use of File. This file is used for all 
expenditure documents necessary to vouch 
for the payment of any money disbursed 
by the Board of Education. The docu- 
ments filed to vouch for payment of money 
are: 


Requisitions for items purchased. 
Purchase orders for items bought. 
Itemized claims signed and verified 
by the recipients of the money paid 
out. 
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The cancelled checks properly en- 
dorsed. 
Monthly reports of teachers and the 
administrative personnel or other 
employees. 

6. Requisitions for labor. 


All reports, requisitions, purchase orders, 
and claims are uniform in size, 544x8% 
inches. 


The expenditure documents for items 
purchased locally consist of: 


a. Original requisition. 
b. Purchase order. 

c. Itemized claim. 

d. Cancelled check. 


The expenditure documents of teacher’s 
salary consist of: 
a. Teacher’s monthly report. 
b. Cancelled check. 


Expenditure documents for administra- 
live personnel or other employees consist 
of 

a. Monthly report. 
b. Cancelled check. 

Expenditure documents for general labor 

‘onsist of: 


a. Requisition for labor 
b. Verified claim. 
c. Cancelled check. 


\When money is spent by the county 
board of education, the expenditure docu- 
ments vouching for the payment of the 
money are fastened together and_ filed 
numerically in consecutive order according 
to the number of the check and claim or 
report which are numbered to correspond. 
The county board orders are numbered 
consecutively and the order number that 
authorized the expenditure of money is 
Written on theclaim. (Note: The form of 
board orders and method of indexing them 
ire described elsewhere.) 


One hundred checks with other documents 
fastened together, vouching for the pay- 
ment are filed between guides, beginning 
at the front of the drawer and running 
towards the back. 


One file drawer is used for current busi- 
ness and as many other similar file drawers 
with same indexing equipment are added, 
as are necessary to take care of the expendi- 
ture documents year after vear. 


Some accountants advise the use of a 
“jacket’’ for each check in which all the 
expenditure documents are inclosed, and a 
printed form on the folder or ‘“‘jacket’’ 
where the list of contents is written. In 
other words, the “‘jacket’”’ will show on the 
outside: Requisition number, order num- 
ber, check number, claim number, and 
original invoice number, when one has been 
sent the Board of Education by the vendor. 
All forms for this file are the exact size of 
a standard size letter 834x11 inches after it 
is folded in the middle, except the check. 
This size is used so invoices on standard 
letter size paper may be filed by folding 
evenly in the middle. 


VII. 


File Drawer No. 9. This is a vertical 
file, letter size, 24 inches deep, built on 
roller-bearing slide. 


CORRESPONDENCE FILE 


Alphabetical Guides. This drawer is 
equipped with one set of a!phabetical guides; 
letter size; fifty subdivisions; lettered from 
A to Z, and numbered consecutively. The 
body of the guides is heavy pressboard, 
flat celluloid tabs, cut 14, alternating in 
the first and second positions. 


Folders. There is a set of folders for this 
file, lettered and numbered exactly the 
same as the guides. They are cut 15 for 
the third position and are of a different 
color from the guide tabs. These folders 
make reference convenient when looking 
for aletter. Miscellaneous correspondence 
is filed in the colored folders. 


Individual Folders. Plain manila folders, 
cut % right-hand position are also used in 
this file. These folders are an exact dupli- 
cate of the folders used in file drawer 
No. 5. Where very much correspondence 
is carried on with any individual, an indi- 
vidual folder with the correspondent’s name 
and address written on it is used. The 
folder is filed behind the guide corres- 
ponding to the surname. Many counties 
have individual folders in this file for each 
teacher and trustee in the system. 


Use of the File. After letters received in 
the office are given attention, those that 
should be kept for future reference are filed 
in this drawer strictly alphabetically. They 
are placed in the folders in a chronological 
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order according to the dates received, by 
filing the most recent letters in front of the 
folders. A carbon copy of each personal 
letter that is sent out from the superin- 
tendent’s office is filed alphabetically in this 
drawer behind the guides corresponding to 
the surname of the person to whom the 
letter is written. If the letter is an answer, 
the carbon copy is attached to the letter 
answered before filing. Once a_ year, 
usually July 1st, the content of this file is 
removed to the transfer file, which is fitted 
with a set of guidés, lettered and numbered 
just the same as the current file, except 
cheap manila board guides are used in the 
transfer file cases. 


Where transfers are made it has been 
found more economical and accurate to 
remove all the folders to the transfer files, 
and supply a new set of colored folders for 
the miscellaneous correspondence and add 
the individual folders when necessary. 
Some superintendents do not transfer the 
letters for two or three years, depending 
upon the amount of filing space in the 
drawer at the end of the year. 


The set of guides in the back of file 
drawer No. 5 is used during the month, 
and at the end of the month all letters 
received and carbon copies of letters written 
from the office are filed in drawer No. 9, 
except correspondence concerning matters 
known to be pending. 


VII. 


File Drawer No. 10 is a file drawer, inside 
dimensions, 514x8% inches and 24 inches 
deep. It is built on roller-bearing slides. 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCHOOL FILE 


Guides Labeled. This file is equipped 
with standard 5x8 inch guides, blank 
angular tabs, metal or celluloid, pressboard 
body, medium weight, cut %, first position 
only, label space approximately two inches 
wide. 


Alphabetical Guides. Behind each labeled 
guide is an alphabetical set of 5x8 cards 
guides, cut 14, five positions, lettered A to 
Z, 25 divisions, on manila board of medium 
weight. 


Use of File. The number of blank guides 


and sets of alphabetical guides for this 
drawer will depend upon the number of 
high schools in the county under the 
supervision of the superintendent. 


The blank guides are labeled on the 
inserts with the name of one high school to 
each guide. For example: Sunrise, the 
name of a high school, is written in the 
blank label space of the guide and behind 
it is a standard set of 5x8 card guides as 
described in the foregoing. 


A standard 5x8-inch card, printed form, 
on which the permanent scholarship record 
is kept of each high school student in the 
county system, is filed alphabetically accori|- 
ing to the school the student is attending 
As many other file drawers may be added 
as are necessary to accommodate the total 
high school enrollment in the county and 
take care of the accumulation of cards 
year after year. 


All permanent records of children whose 
instructions are under the control of the 
county board of education are kept in the 
county superintendent’s office. Principals 
certify the records to the superintendent at 
the close of the school term according to a 
plan adopted by the administration and 
they are transferred to the permanent 
records. 


IX. PERMANENT CENSUS FILE 


File Drawer No. 11 is exactly the san 
dimension as file No. 10. 


Alphabetical Guides. This file is equipped 
with alphabetical guides, for standard 
5x8 cards, medium weight pressboard, cut 
v,, five positions, lettered A to Z, 160 sul- 
divisions and numbered consecutively. 


Use of File. This file drawer and as 
many other similar ones as are necessar\ 
are used as files for permanent schoo! 
census records, including other information 
concerning the individual. A card 5xs 
inches is used for every child in the count 
and filed strictly alphabetically behind the 
guide corresponding to his surname. It is 
necessary to split the set of guides where 
two or more file drawers are used. For 
example: In one file drawer are guides 
lettered A to F inclusive; in another, guides 
GtoM,etc. The information kept on the 
card is recorded year after year between 
the ages of 6 and 18. The superintendent 
records or causes to have recorded the 
information from records required to be 
kept by the teachers and filed in his office 
at the close of each term. 
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The number of subdivisions recom- 
mended for this file is based on 3,000 
children. Counties with 6,000 children 
should have a set of guides with 320 sub- 
divisions. In other words, approximately 
one guide for an average of 20 cards should 
be used. 


This file is also used as an index to find 
any individual pupil’s scholarship and at- 
tendance record in the first eight grades. 
For example: To find Mary May’s record, 
look in the file and find her card which will 
show what school district she attended 
each year. By referring to the volume for 
the year which she attended, the sub- 
district is easily found with her complete 
record for any year desired. Page 37 of 
this report discusses the Teachers’ Record 
Books. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS FILE 


File Drawer No. 12 is a vertical file, cap 
size; inside dimension 1014x1514 inches and 
26 inches deep. It is built on roller-bearing 
slides. 


Alphabetical Guides. The guides for this 
file are medium pressboard body, flat metal 
tabs; cut 14 for first and second positions, 
lettered A to Z, 50 subdivisions and 
numbered consecutively. 


Folders. Plain manila folders; heavy 
weight; body 9344x1134 inches; with 1% inch 
tabs, scored to expand 3% of an inch; cut 35 
right position are used in this file, the 
number depending upon the needs of the 
school system. 

Use of File. This file drawer is used for 
filing miscellaneous papers that are not 
listed in any particular class of documents, 
such as bonds, contracts, reports of annual 
audits, annual budgets, summary of school 
census, legal matters, county statistics, 
salary schedules, sheriff settlements, treas- 
urer reports, and such other documents as 
are kept by the superintendent. Each 
folder used in the file is labeled with the 
name of the document that is filed in it, 
also numbered to correspond with the 
number on the guide behind which folder 
is filed. 


XI. DELINQUENCY FILE 


File Drawer No. 13 is a vertical file, 
standard letter size, 24 inches deep and 
built on roller-bearing slides. 


Numerical Guides. The guides for this 
drawer are an exact duplicate of the 
numerical guides in the subdistrict file 
(Drawer No. 6). 


Folders. Heavy manila folders are used 
in this file, scored to expand from 34 to % 
inch, body 9344x1134 inches, with % inch 
tabs, cut % right position. The folders are 
labeled with the name and number of each 
subdistrict just the same as in the sub- 
district file (No. 6). 


Use of File. This file is for weekly 
reports made to the superintendent con- 
cerning delinquents, tardiness, average 
weekly attendance, and such other informa- 
tion as the superintendent may require on 
the report. Nothing is filed in this drawer 
except weekly reports. 


A number of county superintendents 
have a file of this kind and find it very 
helpful. Others do not require weekly 
reports from their teachers. 


XII. Recorp Books INDEXED 


All record books in the office are num- 
bered with roman numeralsas, I, II, III, IV, 
etc. The older books begin with I, II, III, 
etc., and continue consecutively up-to-date 
as nearly in chronological order as possible. 


Teacher Record Books. At the close of 
each school term, these records are bound 
in a volume or volumes, arranged in con- 
secutive order according to the subdistrict 
numbers. The records are not accepted 
unless they are complete in every respect. 


Order Book—County Board Proceedings. 
In addition to this book which is furnished 
by the State Department of Education, the 
office described in this report has an 
auxiliary book, loose-leaf form, size of pages 
11x16% inches, with 300 pages numbered, 
on which all county board proceedings are 
recorded with a typewriter. 


The orders are properly paragraphed and 
numbered arithmetically in consecutive 
order. This means the orders are numbered 
consecutively regardless to the number of 
board meetings. In other words, if the last 
order number of a meeting in May is 446, 
the first order in the next meeting is 447. 
This continues year after year in the same 
manner. 
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The record book furnished by the State 
for recording county board proceedings in, 
is used for a minute book. The orders are 
typewritten in the auxiliary book before 
the next meeting, and at the subsequent 
meeting the orders are read, approved and 
signed by the chairman and secretary of 
the board. 


XIII. Boarp PROCEDURE FILE 


(INDEX) 


File Drawer No. 14. This isa file drawer 
3x5 inches; 24 inches deep and built on 
roller-bearing slides. 


Alphabetical Guides. A set of alphabet- 
ical guides is used in this file drawer 3x5 
inches, cut 's, five positions, lettered A to 
Z, and numbered consecutively, 80 sub- 
divisions, medium weight manila _press- 
board, celluloid tabs. 


Use of File. This file is used to index 
all orders made by the county board of 
education. The following form is a card, 
bristol board, two ply, 3x5 inches. The 
form is used as an index reference, giving 
order number, date, book number, page, 
and to what the order applies. 


The following illustration, Form No. 1, 
is filled out to show how orders were indexed 
concerning an individual. The illustration 
shows Robert Tallent was employed school 


supervisor, received his salary for two 
months, and resigned. 


Order No. 400 employed Mr. Tallent and 
Order No. 475 accepted his resignation. 
Order numbers 445 and 465 authorized the 
treasurer to pay his salary. Notice how 
the claim numbers 730 and 760 give quick 
reference to the expenditure document file 
which is file drawer No. 8, where his report 
for salary and canceled check are fastened 
together and filed with all other expenditure 
documents in numerical order. 


In indexing any order, whether concern- 
ing individuals or other matters, just write 
the subject and location on the lines at the 
top of the card and fill out the information 
asked for. This file indexes both the 
expenditure documents and county board 
orders. It is inexpensive and should be in 
every county superintendent’s office. Ac- 
countants find it very valuable in auditing 
the books. For example, the salary of an 
employee may be increased, the auditor 
will want to see the order authorizing the 
increase. He can find it instantly. If two 
or more cards are used for indexing, the 
second card is filed behind the first and they 
are numbered 1, 2, etc., on the upper left- 
hand corner. 


XIV. EXECUTIVE FILE 


File Drawer No. 15. In the right pedes- 
tal of the county superintendent’s desk is 





Tallent, Robert W. 


Jackson, Kentucky. 














| 


| 
ORDER NO. | DATED 























| BOOK NO. PAGE | APPLIES TO 
400 [4-15-27 L XE 38 | Employed Supervisor 
sf era | 43 | claim No. 730 
he 460 8-1-27 i : es 7 | Claim No. 760 ; 
| 47 | Resignation ; 























Form No. 1. 
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[Post Ready to Help 


fied to Fill, . . . . 
FREE REGISTRATION -i- =: 





The Continental Teachers’ Agency 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Positions They Want and Are Best Quali- 


Teachers Find a 


- WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 








deep file drawer with the same dimensions 
and built exactly like the one described and 
identified as file drawer No. 5. The index 
guides and folders are also the same. 

Use of File. This is indispensable as a 
file for a county superintendent in organiz- 
ing his labor, so he may accomplish the most 
he is capable of. The folders used in this 
file are labeled to meet his individual needs. 
He keeps unfinished projects on which he is 
working at his finger tips. He may havea 
thought only once that is vital to a certain 
program or plan of work for his school 
system. He must havea systematic way of 
organizing his thoughts until he is ready to 
work out the plan. A memorandum is 
made and dropped in the folder bearing the 
label of the project on whiclt the thought 
occurred, and in which other matters on 
the same subject are filed. 


When the superintendent is working in 
the capacity of purchasing agent, he refers 
to the folder containing that information. 
When he is working as publicity agent, he 
takes out of this file a folder with notes and 
information on that subject. He may 
write weekly articles to the local paper, if 
so, when he finds information, it is kept ina 
folder until he is ready to prepare his copy. 
The same plan is followed on any other 
matters for which he is responsible, such as 
reports and recommendations to the 
county board, program of supervising 
schools, teachers meetings, county statis- 
tics, etc. 


XV. FREE TEXTBOOK FILE 


It will be necessary to provide adequate 
filing equipment to accommodate a system 
of distributing, collecting and accounting 
for the free textbooks. This responsibility 
is upon the county superintendents for all 
children under their supervision, according 
to rules formulated by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. After the svstem 


is initiated this committee will, on request 
make a supplemental report recommending 
the filing equipment necessary. 


XVI. TRANSFER FILES 


Transfer files are important for any office 
They are very much less expensive than 
files for current use. The guides for 
transfer files should be duplicates of the 
active or current files with regard to letters, 
numbers, or labels, but they should be less 
expensive. 

The transfer files should be in upright 
cases with dimensions of drawers, duplicates 
of the current files. Each file is labeled 
according to content and years. 


XVII. SomE PRINCIPLES IN FILING 


1. No paper should be folded if it can 
be filed without it. 


2. Every paper in the office belongs 
either in some file drawer or the waste 
basket. 

3. Before a_ paper is filed it should be 
identified, so when it is taken out of the file 
it may be returned to the same place. To 
illustrate, a ‘‘court decision’? document is 
received in the office, it belongs in some file. 
First, the date it is received is stamped on it; 
second, label a cap size folder, with the 
title—‘‘court decision”’ then assign it to a 
file drawer. We have assigned this docu- 
ment to file drawer No. 12. It naturally 
goes behind guide C, with numerical No. 6. 
On the folder is written 12-6 or 12—C, which 
means that it belongs in file drawer No. 12, 
and behind guide C and 6. Documents in 
numerical files: are labeled the same way. 
For example, an annual inventory sheet for 
subdistrict 40, besides bearing the dates 
when it was made out and received in the 
office, in the upper right-hand corner it has 
6-40 which means file drawer No. 6, folder 
No. 40. 
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4. All folders are filed behind the 
guides corresponding to the label or number 
on them. 


5. No document is worth the space it 
occupies in the file without being dated. 


6. Each file drawer is labeled by name 
and number, just as shown in this report. 


7. The carbon copies of each letter 
answered should be attached to the face 
of the letter. 


8. If plain folders are used in filing, the 
guides should be cut % with tabs in the 
first, second and third positions or first and 
second only. 


9. Angular tab guides are preferable if 
the file drawer is near the floor. 


XVIII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


MATERIAL OF FILES 


1. So far nothing has been said relative 
to material of which the file cases should be 
constructed. It seems important that all 
files described in this report be of metal, 
except the secretary’s file and the execu- 
tive file. These are designated in desks of 
each respectively. 


LOCKS FOR FILES 


2. It is further recommended that each 
file section be equipped with an automatic 
lock. This will cost approximately $5.00 
for each case. 

STORAGE FILE 


4 


3. Superintendents find an occasional 
use for storage drawers which may be 
arranged in combination with other file 
drawers in the same cases if preferred. It 
is recommended that such storage drawers 
as are necessary for the superintendent’s 
individual needs be considered in purchas- 
ing filing equipment for his office. These 
drawers, which vary in depth and width, 
may be used for the permanent record 
books, if the office is not provided with a 
fireproof safe. 


GENERAL INDEX (FOR OFFICE) 


4. In superintendents’ offices where 
there is equipment with file drawers or 
boxes of various sizes and dimensions, it is 
recommended that all boxes or drawers be 
numbered arithmetically in consecutive 


order instead of being labeled according to 
their contents. For reference to any 
article or document in the office use the 
following form as an index: 








FILE 
NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION 





Bond 
Bond | 


Treasurer 1928 
Contractors, Building 





Form No. 2 3x5 








DESCRIPTION 





1928 
Builders 
Treasurer 
a: | County Superintendent | 
| | 


~ Form No. 2 3x5 


Census 
Contract 


“ 





The above form is printed on 3x5 inch 
plain bristol board card. On this form, 
items, documents and articles are listed in 
alphabetical order as shown in the illustra- 
tion. This plan of indexing is used by a few 
county and city superintendents of Ken- 
tucky. 


The guides for this file are medium weight 
manila pressboard, celluloid tabs, sizes 
3x5 inches, cut %s, 5 positions, lettered \ 
to Z, 25 divisions. 


In using an index of this kind it is not 
intended to index every item in the office, 
such as individual letters, information 
regarding subdistricts, teachers, etc., but 
merely the general terms of such matters 
For example, correspondence, 1928, is in 
Drawer No. 8; catalogs, miscellaneous, are 
in Drawer No. 20; delinquency report, 1927, 
File No. 22, etc. 


Page 39, paragraph 3, gives furthe 
information regarding the principles of 
indexing and filing in using this system. 
The guides for all the file drawers are 
numbered instead of being lettered. In 
this event, two numbers would appear 
under “file number’’ instead of the file 
drawer number and the letter representing 
the guide behind which the paper is filed. 
For example, Box 10 may have numerical 
guides running from one to forty and the 
“Builders Contracts’’ may be filed behind 
numerical guide 15, then the “file number”’ 
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would be 10-15, which means these docu- 
ments are in File Drawer No. 10 and behind 
Guide 15. If alphabetical guides are used 
in connection with a system of this kind 
then the ‘Builders’ Contracts’? would be 
indexed by File No. 10-c, which means in 
File Drawer No. 10 and behind alphabetical 
Guide C, etc. 


FIREPROOF SAFE 


5. It is very important that every 
superintendent’s office be equipped with a 
fireproof safe, large enough to take care of 
the permanent records of the county school 
system. <A considerable amount of money 
is appropriated annually for permanent 
record books, reports, statistical forms, etc., 
and much of the superintendent’s time is 
used in keeping these records and certainly 
they should be protected from destruction 
bv fire. 


The interior equipment of the safe may, 
and should contain some of the file drawers 
described in this report. The expenditure 
files, subdistrict files, high school file, and 
teachers file should be included in the 
interior equipment of the safe. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN FILING EQUIPMENT 


6. It may be that some superintendents 
and boards of education will install a 
complete filing system as herein described, 
while others will want only the minimum 
essentials. In order to assist those who 
desire to meet only the minimum require- 
ments with reference to a filing system, 
the following are listed in order of their 
importance: 


Expenditure Files (see page 34). 
Board Procedure Index (see page 38). 
Textbook File (see page 39). 
Teachers File (see page 34). 
Subdistrict File (see page 33). 
Correspondence File (see page 35). 
Miscellaneous File (see page 37). 
-_ Index (for office) (see page 
40). 


Mr rr 


In making this report to the Blue Grass 
Executive Club your committee has tried 
to bring together such information as it 
feels will be helpful to school boards and 
superintendents. No important phase of 
filing has been omitted, but it is probable 
that some phases have been less emphasized 


than others. The report is submitted with 
the hope that it may help in the solu- 
tion of some of the problems of office 
administration. - 
Respectfully submitted, 
FALLEN CAMPBELL, 
LEONARD E. MEECE, 
Committee. 
Epitor’s NOTE 
The foregoing report was accepted by the 
Blue Grass Executive Club and referred 
to the State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, for recommendations 
regarding the business forms mentioned 
therein. 


SOME THINGS WHICH SHOULD BE 
DONE IN ALL SCHOOLS 


Polish stove and stove pipe. 


Tan shades placed six or eight inches 
below the top of windows, and short 
curtains placed over lower sash. 
Windows lowered at top. 


light gray, 
Floors oiled. 


Inside walls painted 
ceiling ivory white. 


Cut-flowers and pot-flowers in room; 
flower beds on campus. 


Sand table. Special reading table, 
if possible. 


Good blackboards. 
be renewed by a coat of slating 


List of 
posted on or near cabinet. 


Old boards may 


Neat library case. books 


Clean grounds, and front yard 


beautified. 


Fasten seats to floor, same size im the 
same row, with light entering at rea 
or left. 

Remove old decorations, posters 
and pictures. Use waste baskets 
instead of floor for waste paper 
Lunch shelves curtained or screened. 
Individual drinking cups. Cups 
kept away from flies, when not in 
use. Wash basin and towel. 
Teacher’s desk neat and clean. 
Bulletin board, or burlap, for display 
work. 

Remove unnecessary and unsightly 
rubbish in house. Keep a clean 
house. 





The Kentucky Building 


(The e following article announces a campaign by Western Teachers College, Bowling Green, for the purpose 
of ratsing $300, 000.00 to promote College Heights Foundationand to erect what is to be knownas ‘The Kentucky 


Building.” 
ucation by this foundation. 
fits to a much larger number of worthy students. 


More than 2,000 young men and young women have been aided in their effort to obtain a college ed- 
It isnow proposed to raise a fund which will make it possible to extend these bene- 
All citizens interested in thisinstitution and all former studenis 


are invited to contribute toward the proposed fund. Believing the cause to be a worthy one, The Kentucky School 
Journal heartily recommends the project as outlined in these pages.—Editor.) 


The Kentucky Building will be con- 
structed of Kentucky material. An earnest 
effort will be made to use practically all of 
the’ leading material assets found in the 
State in some of the different parts of the 
building. It is hoped that when the 
building is completed it will be a laboratory 
demonstrating to some extent the wonder- 
ful material assets and opportunities of the 
State. 

The building and landscape architecture 
of the Kentucky Building will be of a form 
and type that will be in keeping with the 
geology, the geography, and the spiritual, 
historical and traditional ideals of the State. 
It will be of acolonial type. A very earnest 
effort will be made to work out a landscape 
scheme and construct a building that will 
be, when completed, a mirror in which we 
can see Kentucky. 

It is greatly desired by those leading the 
movement to pay for the building through 
the voluntary spiritual and material con- 
tributions of the people of Kentucky. Pos- 
sibly no other one thing will make the 
building so fundamentally a Kentucky 
Building, as to prompt thousands of Ken- 
tuckians to become a part of the building 
by making personal contributions for its 
construction. Noone can put a small ora 
large amount into the building without 
feeling that he or she is a part of the build- 
ing. It is hoped that every Kentuckian 
will want to put somethinginto thebuilding, 
whether it be a small amount or a large 
amount, whether it be five cents or several 
thousand dollars. It is believed that 
thousands of school children will donate a 
brick or a half of a brick or something all 
the way from five cents to a dollar. This 
procedure will be a real lesson in the work 
of growing a better citizenship. 

No one can participate in achieving this 
program without being a better citizen as a 
result of his or her interest. It should be 
emphasized here, however, that the program 


will never be accomplished, unless men and 
women who are financially able to do so will 
give liberally. Many persons have already 
subscribed amounts ranging from $100.00 
to $1,000.00. Several subscriptions have 
been made that exceed a thousand dollars. 

A very large record book has been made 
by expert printers and book binders which 
will contain the name and address of every 
contributor to the fund, regardless of the 
amount given. The amount given, however, 
will not be recorded in the book. This book 
will have a place in the Kentucky Building 
when it is completed and will be carefully 
preserved. It will be available to any 
person visiting the Kentucky Building who 
may desire to see the same. 

The building will contain classrooms fo: 
the teaching of Kentucky geology, geo- 
graphy, civics, history and other things 
It is believed by many leaders of thought 
and progress, that the Kentucky people do 
not know Kentucky, that an interpretation 
of the material assets and the history, civics. 
traditions, and personality of Kentucky 
would have a far-reaching influence in 
advancing the Commonwealth. There will 
be on display in the classrooms or in th« 
museum the various products indigenous 
to each county, such as the various minerals, 
coal, iron, asphalt, rock, etc. The various 
woods will be shown in their natural state 
as well as in a finished, polished condition. 
The products of the farm, such as wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, tobacco, hemp and such 
other products that can be preserved in 
their natural condition will have a place. 
The various fruits and flowers will be 
reproduced in wax and properly displayed 
in the building. As far as possible, the 
birds and animals of the State will be 
collected, mounted in lifelike form and 
located in suitable places in the building. 

The building will contain a Kentucky 
museum composed of specimens and relics 
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of various types which will be assembled. 
The civics, history, geology and geography 
departments of the Western State Teachers 
College have already accumulated speci- 
mens, relics and records of a historical and 
literary nature, and many other things 
which should be preserved and placed where 
they will be valuable and useful in inter- 
preting and disseminating Kentucky, and 
instructing thousands of teachers who 
attend the institution and who instruct the 
childhood of the Commonwealth. The 
building will enable the institution to adda 
vast amount of material to its present 
collection and to organize and classify it so 
it will be usable, making it a Kentucky 
laboratory to be used in training large 
numbers of men and women who attend 
the institution each year and who will teach 
or pursue other endeavors in Kentucky. 


The building will have a very large 
reception room which will be in every way 
Kentucky. This room will, no doubt, 
occupy most, if not all of the first floor. It 
will be of a type of architecture and equip- 
ment that will make it representative of 
Kentucky. It will have a high ceiling so 
that panels can be provided for mural 
decorations depicting historical scenes of 
Kentucky, the paintings of pioneer and 
other historical scenes. It will also contain 
panels to be used in hanging pictures 
and paintings of great Kentucky personali- 
ties, including Boone and other pioneer 
leaders. It will contain many other things 
of a similar type that will fit into and 
harmonize with the program. There will 
be two very large fireplaces in this room. 


The offices of the College Heights Foun- 
dation will be located in the building. The 
foundation being a spiritual organization 
incorporated under the laws of the State, 
and having for its mission many forms of 
real philanthropic work and especially the 
loaning of money to ambitious young men 
and women of Kentucky, who desire an 
education and who do not ask for charity, 
but only a chance to help themselves, 
makes it extremely appropriate that the 
offices of the foundation be located in this 
building. 


The building will have a room which will 
contain the books and literary articles of 
merit written by past and present Ken- 
tuckians. 


An attractive kitchen and diningroom 
will be in the building, equipped in keeping 
with the thought and motives that stand 
behind its construction. 


The building will provide for living 
quarters for the host and hostess. This 
part of the building will be modern in 
every way. 


The building will contain a room 
furnished to represent a pioneer bedroom, 
and rooms that will represent the different 
sections of Kentucky including the Moun- 
tains, the Bluegrass, the Pennyrile and the 
Purchase. 


Big fireplaces, a cedar water bucket, a 
brass kettle, an old-fashioned lantern, rag 
rugs, hand-made furniture, a spinning 


wheel, a pioneer bedstead, a trundle-bed, 
old-fashioned quilts and coverlets, a wool 
carder, woven things, basketry, good but 
plain furniture of the colonial period, old- 
fashioned mahogany, and modern furniture 
of the different kinds will be provided for 
and given suitable places in the building. 


There will be on the ground or premises 
of the building “‘the old oaken bucket that 
hung in the well,’”’ an old-fashioned garden 
planted in the style of the early colonial 
days, groups of native trees including the 
wild crabapple, dogwood, redbud and many 
other things that will be in keeping with the 
thought and motives that stand behind the 
program to construct the building. 


KENTUCKY—rich in natural resources, 
and in scenic beauty; a just pride in its his- 
tory, in its traditions, its statesmanship and 
its literature; a gem in the galaxy of states, 
and with wonders that make it known 
round the world—is there a native son or 
daughter who will not thrill at the thought 
of having all these things incorporated into 
our building? A building where every 
Kentuckian, and the friends of Kentucky, 
may come, and tarry awhile, gaining a new 
sense of gratitude for our forefathers; a 
deeper appreciation of our present oppor- 
tunities, and an inspiration, not only to 
uphold Kentucky traditions, but visualiz- 
ing a greater and better Kentucky for the 
future. 


THaT OTHER THING 


A man may be a physical giant and still 
be a human pygmy. He may be highly 
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COMPTON’S<=IN THE 
CLASSROOMS OF THE NATION 








Above—a photograth of sale 7A—Goodrich School, 

Chicago, Ill. Miss Florence Evans is the teacher. The 

Class, as usual, is using Compion’s in the prepara- 
tion of its geography lesson. 


“In my school I have installed a 
class-library in every classroom 
from the 4th grade up. Andin each 
library I have placed a set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
because after careful tests I have 
found it accurate, comprehensive, 
thoroughly attractive to the pu- 
pils, and the most modern ency- 
clopedia available.”—Miss Evelyn 
Colby, Principal. 


Miss Evetyn Cosy 
Principal 
The Goodrich School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Growing Need for Compton’s 
Now Nationally Recognized 


HE Classroom photographed above is typical 

of the daily procedure in thousands of modern 
schoolrooms. The class using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia from the class-library to make a 
lesson presentation complete. Compton’s can func- 
tion just as profitably in your classroom. 

In the modern presentation of any lesson there 
must be countless references to other volumes to 
amplify the facts the textbook gives. In Compton’s 
all of these facts are presented in simple phrase- 
ology, accurate, interesting, completely illustrated, 
and immediately accessible. With Compton’s in the 
class-library these references can be read immedi- 
ately when the need arises. This is necessary if the 
most is to be gained from the lesson. 

Every reference that may be sought, every fact of 
world-wide progress—Science, History, Geography, 
Human Achievement—all is up-to-the-minute in 
Compton’s, recognized as the ideal school encyclo- 
pedia by all who have used it. Leading educators 
and textbook authors urge its use in the class-library. 


Start your class-library with Compion’s. Sample 
pages and prices sent free on request. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








trained, one of the intellectuals, and still 
be a cunning scoundrel, a murderer of 
civilization. It takes more than a healthy 
body, more than formal education, more 
than degrees from higher institutions of 
learning, more than material success to 
make an American. There are men who 
have red corpuscles in their blood, libraries 
in their brains, and millions of dollars in 
banks who are failures because they do not 
have “‘that other thing.’ 


We do not know what “‘that other thing”’ 
is except that it is intangible spiritual 
force that largely determines every human 
success, establishes commercial credit, 
stabilizes business, and guarantees the per- 
petuity of free government. It is the 
invisible equipment and universal surety of 
the human being. It is the vision, faith, 
and push in the acorn that produces the 
oak. It is the vision, faith and push in 
College Heights that is going to raise the 
$300,000. It is appreciation, loyalty, 
integrity, industry, initiative, concentra- 
tion, and all other spiritual forces working 
together in the spirit of unity for a square 
deal for every human being, whether he 
lives on the hill or in the valley, in a hut or 
in a mansion, and whether he possess a 
penny or a million. 


“My boy, give good measure.” These 
are the words of a noble father when he 
spoke to his boy who had gathered a load 
of apples and was ready to start to market 
to sell them. He took a half-bushel pail 
and, filling it to the rim, told the boy that 
was not good measure. He put on apples 
until they were above the rim and rolled 
off, at the same time admonishing the 
boy to give that kind of measure. ‘‘That 
other thing” is the thing above the rim. 
It is the plus of the soul. It is the spirit of 
good measure and a square deal that holds 
the civic, social and industrial world 
together and gives every human being a 
chance to live, a chance to grow, and an 
opportunity to enjoy the blessings of life. 
It makes the home, builds and maintains 
the church, supports the school, establishes 
libraries, endows hospitals, feeds the 
hungry, and promotes every effort that 
advances humanity. 


“That other thing”’ is the thing that has 
made College Heights. It is the spirit of 
the Institution. It is the thing that will 
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You can have both. Our school 
carnival booklet tells how. Copy 
postpaid for 50c. School carni- 
val supply catalog free. 


The School Service Novelty Co. 
1273 Buchanan St. Topeka, Kansas 








UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 

Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42™ST. Yew York City 





raise the $300,000. It calls upon you to 
put apples above the rim by sending in your 
subscription for the Student Loan Fund 


and for the construction of the Kentucky 
Building. 


Br ONE OF THE 1,000 


It is most earnestly desired that not less 
than 1,000 former students make a sub- 


scription of $100.00 each to the Foundation. 
The payments can be made at the rate of 
$20.00 per year over a period of five years. 
The donor has the privilege of naming the 
time when the payments will begin. This 
makes it possible for many to make a sub- 
scription of $100.00. Of course, many who 
are able to do so will make larger sub- 
scriptions. 





One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


Honor ROLL 


All schools remitting membership dues 
for one hundred per cent of the teachers 
employed will be published in the JOURNAL 
each month under the caption, ‘One 
Hundred Per Cent Schools.”” An attrac- 
tive certificate issued by the Association 
will be mailed to all who enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 
Superintendents and principals are urged 
to redeem pledges as soon as convenient 
by forwarding to the secretary’s office the 
annual dues. Membership dues have been 
received for one hundred per cent of the 
teachers employed in the following schools, 
representing county, city and graded 
systems: 


Counties Superintendent 
Barren W. M. Totty 
Montpomeny. <2... .: see Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
LEE) 10 (2: C) 2 | Ae an ee Ee PE SRE! O. W. Cain 
Muhlenberg M. C. Hughes 

G. I. Becraft 

J. T. McClain 
BOW a eee ee L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer. G. Louis Hume 
ear rn 8 eas 5 Anna L. Bertram 
McCracken Clarence H. Gentry 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 








Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Oakdale School, Louisville... Minnie L. Burks 
Princeton City Schools Everett Howton 
Parkland School, Louisville Anna M. Bligh 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Belknap School, Louisville Adelaide Seekamp 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville 
Roosevelt School, Louisville 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

Louisville... 
James Russell Lowell School, 

Louisville 
Beechmont School, 

Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Cochran School, Louisville Lucy Spurgeon 
Hodgenville Graded and High School..Fred E. Conn 
Southern Junior High School, 

Louisville Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Barbourville City School......Meredith G. Carpenter 
Grahn High School O. L. Kiser 
Butler Public Schools C. A. Stokes 
Mayslick Consolidated School G. H. England 
George D. Prentice School, 

Louisville Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Sebree Graded and High School......../ A. B. Clayton 
Harlan City Schools W. D. Jones 
Brooksville Public Schools........ J. Harvey Sweeney 
Glendale Public Schools..................------ J. M. F. Hays 
Pembroke Graded School Chas. J. Petrie 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville........ Evelyn Wells 
George W. Morris School, Louisville....Amelia Seiler 


Anna Krieger 
Blanche Lindley 
Anne Grunder 





Lizzie C. Anstatt 
Ada G. Bache 
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The Goal of True Education 


By Raspsit ABBA HILLEL SILVER 
(Minister of Religious Education, The Temple, Cleveland) 


NTELLIGENCE is not enough. Intelligence plus character—that is the goal of 

| true education. To integrate human life around central, focusing ideals, and 

to supply the motive power as well as the technique for attaining these ideals— 
that is the highest effort of education. 

The complete education gives us not only power of concentration, but worthy 
objectives upon which to concentrate, not only a critical faculty for precise 
judgment, but also profound sympathies with which to temper the asperity of our 
judgments; not only a quickened imagination, but also an enkindling enthusiasm 


for the objects of our imagination. 
It is not enough to know truth. 
not enough to be quick of perception. 
of human loyalties. 
intellect. 
control. 


and kindly human contacts. 





We must love truth and sacrifice for it. 
We must be quick to respond to the appeal 
Our lives need much more than a precise, eager and powerful 

They need not only knowledge which is power, but wisdom which is 
They need love and loyalties and the lift of aspirations. 
charm and dignity and a splendid restraint. 


The broad education will, therefore, transmit to us not only the accumulated 


knowledge of the race, but also the accumulated experiences of social living. 


It will translate truth for us into a way of life. 


It is 


They need 
They need quietness and peace 


It will educate us for the good life. 











NEWS 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1. The Middle Cumberland Education 
Association met at Somerset, Kentucky, 
October 11th and 12th. The counties in 
tkis organization are Clinton, Wayne, 
McCreary, Russell, Lincoln, Casey, Pulaski 
and Rockcastle. 

2. The meetings were well attended. 
A total of: five hundred and sixty teachers 
from these counties registered. Officers 
for the next year are: 

Superintendent S. B. Godby, Riso 
County, president; Principal R. F. Peters, 
Monticello, vice-president; Superintens 
dent P. H. Hopkins, Somerset, secretary- 
treasurer. 

3. The Board of Directors are— 
Superintendent S. B. Godby, Chairman, 
Representing Lincoln County; Principal 
R. F. Peters, Monticello, Representing 
Wayne County; Principal Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Representing McCreary 


County; Superintendent L. S. York, 
Albany, Representing Clinton County; 
Principal Ruby Fogle, Yosemite, Repre- 
senting Casey County; Mrs. C. E. Smith, 
Font Hill, Representing Russell County; 
Superintendent D. G. Bullock, Mt. Vernon, 
Representing Rockcastle County; Super- 
intendent L. E. Meece, Somerset, Repre- 
senting Pulaski County. 

4. Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted, perfecting the organization of the 
Middle Cumberland Education Associa- 
tion. 

5. By vote of the Board of Directors, 
October 10th and 11th, 1929, was fixed as 
the next meeting date, with Somerset as 
the place of meeting. 

6. In the resolutions the Middle Cum- 
berland Education Association pledged its 
support to the program of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 





Mid-year meeting, Department of Superin- 
tendence of the K. E. A., Frankfort, Novem- 
ber 21, 22, 23, 1928. © 
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NOTICE! aa Sate 


PECIAL reduced hotel rates are 

given to Teachers when reservation 
is made for accommodations through 
the office of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Association, which is now 
making its headquarters at the Great 
Northern Hotel. The G reat N orthern 
is conveniently located in the center 
of Chicago’s loop. The rooms are large ee. 
and comfortable and you will find End of Day Adan 


home-like environment, attentive serv- One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more, 

5 d Il f d Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more, 

ice and excellent food. Send 50 cents for 25 pictures for Children, or 25 Art 
: mo Subjects, or 25 Historical Subjects, or 25 Christmas 
You are cordially invited to make Subjects. Size 514x8, 

this your home when in Chicago Large Pictures for Framing at $1.25 each 


CATALOGUE 2.40 ahi treater 
1928 Christmas Greeting Cards 
GREA T ‘NORTHERN HO TEL A choice box of 18 cards, no two py each with a 


é tissue-lined envelope. Price $1.00. Ordertoday. A 
Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy customer writes: “I find them more than satisfactory; 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS I am absolutely delighted with them.” 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager The Perry Pictures 
poooooooDooooogonooooDo090000o Bor 607 MALDEN, MASS. 






































Rational Typewriting Leads Johnson’s Education Series 


Rational Typewriting, the leading typewrit- (@j\(¢ 
ing text for the past twenty years, and rapidly in 
expanding this leadership, calls forth the best OJ aur 
results from teacher and student because of 
four things— 


Supervised Study Plan 

1. The fingers of a Rational student are x 
trained in the order of their usefulness—the of Teaching 
Sirst finger first. 2 

2. Each finger of a Rational student is FRANCIS SHREVE 
— by drills pee oe od selected re skill- 
ully proportioned to eliminate waste effort. 

3. The Rational student progresses -apidly Current Problems in the 
froma beginner to a well-balanced, practical a - 
typist by means of business-like assignments Supervision of Instruction 
covering the study and arrangement in typed s 
form of letters, manuscripts, statistical tables, Husert WILBUR Nutt 
legal, and business papers—models of 1928 artis- 
try and business efficiency, KENTUCKY READING CIRCLE 

4. Rational pedagogy recognizes the neces- 
sity of specially Gs pire pigeon bodies | 
material to meet the needs of different types o' Sot cy 
schools and individuals, Supervision and Teaching 

A Brand-New Series of Reading 
_ The New Rational Typewriting series con- Harris-DONOVAN-ALEXANDER 
sists of more than a dozen books—a book for 
every type of school or course. Practical Teaching 


Tell us your problem and let CuarLEs A, MCMuRRY 


us help you with its solution. 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY Panta ta 
TLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO NEw YorK 


| NewYork Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London RicHMoND: 8-10 S, FirtH St. 
| 
































Book Reviews 


ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, By STEPHEN EMERY AND Eva 
E. JeFFs. Published by D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Eight Warrent Street, New York 
City, 1928; 626 pages. Price $1.85. 


The authors have presented the material 
in this book in an interesting way. Itisa 
comprehensive volume. It is not intended 
that any one group of students should take 
the whole of the book. Neither are all 
parts of the book to be learned with equal 
completeness. It is planned on a basis to 
take care of requirements by college 
boards and similar organizations. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE 
SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION, By 
HusBert WILspur Nutt. Published by 
Johnson Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1928; 538 pages. 


This book has been prepared for the 
superintendent of schools, or the principal, 
who wishes to know how to organize and 
administer a supervisory program based 
upon the principle of co-operative effort. 
The data should help him to answer these 
points: How large a supervisory force 
should be with reference to the size of a 
particular school system; how to allocate 
supervisory and administrative responsi- 
bility; and how to set free the creative 
ability of all teachers and assistants in 
order that their efforts may benefit the 
children in the schools. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF HIGH 
SCHOOL CHEMISTRY, By GEORGE 
Howarp Bruce. Published by World 
Book Company, 1928; 101 pages. Price 
$0.76. 


A course of sixty experiments carefully 
worked out with explicit directions for each 
step of procedure and questions to guide 
the student. It is keyed throughout to 
simplify the keeping of notes and is indexed. 
The questions are short and all notebook 
entries are indicated in italics, thus making 
corrections of notebooks easier for the 
teacher. 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA, By WALTER LEFFERTs. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1927; 306 pages. Price $1.50. 


This is a story of a journey of four young 
Americans through the interesting coun- 
tries of South America. The book tries in 
every way possible to give a feeling of 
interest and of reality. It is intended not 
only for the information of young people 
but for their enjoyment. It is an excellent 
volume for collateral reading in English and 
geography. 


UNTOLD HISTORY STORIES, By 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. Published by 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, N. Y., 1927;192 pages. Price $0.80. 


This is a supplemental reader in 
American History. Children gain a better 
knowledge of history when their study is 
supplemented by reading matter which 
gives them a background of information 
related to important historical facts. In 
this book may be found a picture of 
American life and industry from the time 
of the Iroquois confederacy to the election 
of Abraham Lincoln. It is an interesting 
volume and will be welcomed by children 
who are studying American history. 


THE SIR ROGER de COVERLEY 
PAPERS, By Mary A. WEAVER. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1928; 244 pages. Price $0.56. 


The difficulties of teaching the Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers are owing chiefly to the 
unfamiliar language and _ old-fashioned 
style, which conceal from pupils the human 
interest and the real humor which the essays 
contain. It is the purpose of this edition 
to so humanize the material that a 
reasonably earnest student may appreciate 
the purpose of the authors, their methods, 
ideas, facts, style and the various characters 
they depict. Abundant notes and aids to 
study are incorporated in the book. 








Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizers, Hostesses and Conductors required for leading 
college tours. Nearly 3,000 members representing 700 col- 


leges and schools last year. Europe 37 days $295. Medi- 
terranean 57 days $495. 100 other conducted tours. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR ENVIRONMENT, ITS RELA- 
TION TO US, By Harry A. CARPENTER 
AND GEORGE C. Woop. Published by 
Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, 1928; 234 pages. 


This is the first year book of the Modern 
Science Series for junior high schools. It 
is developed on the problem method basis 
which involves: first, a realization of the 
problem on the part of the pupil; and 
second, a background or foundation upon 
which he can base his attack. The book is 
carefully prepared and should prove a 
satisfactory basic text in junior high schools. 


SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW 
MATHEMATICS, By Epwarp I. EpGErR- 
TON AND PERRY A. CARPENTER. Pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, 1928; 
369 pages. 


This is the second year volume of a 
mathematics series in the junior high 
school. It continues the features of the 
first-year text. The first part of the book 
is devoted to saving time in the fundamental 
processes. The second part makes specific 
application of the new mathematics to 
business. There is an unbroken emphasis 
on the importance of checking and estimat- 
ing. Many standard tests are offered with 
provision for accuracy and time scoring. 


DENNY-NELSON AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY TEST, By E. C. DENNY AND M. J. 
NELSON. Published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1928. 


The Denny-Nelson test is an information 
test in American History for pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades. It consists of 
two parts: Part I covers the period of dis- 
covery, exploration and colonization, end- 
ing with 1789. Part II covers the national 
period beginning with 1789. The test 
emphasizes the subject rather than a text, 
as different texts were used in making the 
test, due consideration being given to the 
lack of harmony among the texts. The 
following types of tests are used: Alter- 
native—answer questions with five re- 
sponses; various sorts of matching exer- 
cises; questions to be answered by ‘‘Yes’” or 
“No’’; completion items; and true and false 
statements. 


LINCOLN—HIS WORDS A N D 
DEEDS, By Oscar TAYLOR CARSON. 
Published by F. A. Owen and Company, 
Dansville, N. Y., 1927; 254 pages. Price 
$1.50. 


This volume is usable in both elementary 
and high schools as collateral reading. It 
contains the main events of President 
Lincoln’s life and is so written to make it 
interesting to laymen and students alike. 


THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL, By 
ADOLPH FERRIERE, translated by F. Dean 
Moore and F. C. Wooten; published by 
the John Day Co., New York, 1928; 
335 pages, price $4.00. 


The first translation into English of a 
standard French work which presents a 
detailed study of the principles under- 
lying the new movement in education and 
its practices as carried out in European 
schools. 


The author defines the activity school as 
a school for the spontaneous activity of the 
child, based on his creative powers, manual 
and intellectual. He discusses the pre- 
cursors of the new school, its psychological 
foundations, the place of manual work in its 
program, and the development of social 
activity in the child. In the last section 
of the book, which is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the future of the activity school, 
Mr. Ferriere gives the principles adopted 
by the First International Congress of the 
New Education Fellowship, and its aims; 
he also defines the role of the teacher, 
pointing out that as he swings into the 
new current of education he will eliminate 
much useless effort, and will find his work 
more vital and more interesting. 


COMMERCIAL LAW, By I. AmsTER; 
published by Globe Book Co., New York, 
1923; 167 pages. 


This is one of the earlier outlines of work 
in commercial law. It was written pri- 
marily to assist students in commercial 
schools, schools of accounting, and those 
applying for the certified public accountant 
degree as given by the State boards and the 
American Institute of Accountants. The 
treatment is intensive and the book covers 
rather completely the work undertaken. 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
Pioneer Hero of the Old Northwest 


By Ross F. Lockridge 


This is a new book, full of valuable history of old Kentucky, and of 
keen interest to every man, woman and child in the Commonwealth. It 
contains 232 pages, is splendidly illustrated, and challenges the interest of pupils 
and adults from beginning to end. It has been recommended by the Kentucky 
State Board of Education for use in the schools and a special study of the 
dramatic field of history which it covers was officially recommended by the 
Kentucky State Board on January 26, 1928, as follows: 

“Believing that greater stress should be laid upon the story of the settlement and conquest 

of the Great Northwest, by teachers ‘and pupils alike, and convinced that a study of the 
hardships, the dangers and privations endured, the deeds of heroism and bravery by that great 
soldier and statesman, George Rogers Clark, and his men, would prove an inspiration to the 
youth of our State and Nation, we, the Kentucky Board of Education, recommend to the 
boards of education and superintendents of the State that the history course of our public 
elementary schools be supplemented so as to provide for a more intensive study of the service 
rendered by those pioneers and heroes whose patriotism has added luster to history's pages, 
though heretofore receiving but comparatively scant attention at the hands of the average 
htstorian.” 


Order direct from the Company 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago, I}linois 

















UNIVERSITY 
OF 
KENTUCKY 


FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A modern State University founded 
. .. by the people in 1865 .... 


Excellent equipment, good laboratories, 
extensive libraries, well trained staff, and 
one thousand courses of study. 


Address the Registrar, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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